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316 thousand 
tons cargo 





1.9 million 
passengers 


—the Douglas Liftmaster 


Move everybody in Kansas to Maine 
—with 632 million pounds of bag- 
gage—and you equal the record air- 
lift made by MATS in just five years. 

Delivering troops and matériel to 
bases around the world, MATS re- 
lies heavily on its high-performance 


Enlist to fly with the U.S, Air Force 


Depend on DOUGLAS 





ee 4 billion miles 


break all records for long-range 


movement of troops and equipment by air 


Douglas DC-6A Liftmasters. At air 
fields, Liftmaster’s cargo hold is 
quickly serviced through front and 
rear doors, while a self-powered eleva- 
tor lifts two-ton loads from truck-bed 
height tocabin floor level. Liftmaster’s 
range is 2850 miles non-stop, at better 






than 300 miles per hour, with a 
fourteen-ton payload, 

Liftmaster’s performance, at low 
cost per ton-mile, shows Douglas 
Aviation leadership. Faster and farther 
with a greater payload is always the 
basic rule of Douglas design. 
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“Bring the regiment up to the colors” 


OU REMEMBER the story in your school 

books of a Napoleon standard-bearer, so 
eager for victory he rushed ahead of the troops. 
They were attacked, fell back, and the captain 
shouted, “Bring the colors back to the regi- 
ment.” But the young lad called, “Bring the 
regiment up to the colors,” and the loyal troops 
charged to a victory. 


Well, for the first time in years, American con- 
sumption is lagging behind production, and the 
fainthearted are crying to cut production back. 


WAR] NER \ 
SWASEY | 


Cleveland 
PRECISION 


MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


Why not bring consumption up to produc- 
tion—more goods for everyone, more jobs— 
instead of defeat? 


There are scores, even hundreds of things for 
every home, office, factory that would be bought 
if values were great enough. Modern machines 
well used could get the values up, to the 
buying points. 


It would take some courage, as it did for the 
troops. But isn’t the difference between victory 
and defeat worth it? 





Gradall at work 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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State Department Now? 


Have Republicans taken hold of all 
the policy-making spots in the State 
Department yet? What about new ws 
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story of turmoil in the Department. It’s 
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Emile Montemurro, Midwest Manager of Fox Movietone News, tells how: 





* 


He handles 300 reel problems a day! 


“Old news is no news,” says veteran newsreel cameraman 
Emile Montemurro. 

“We've been getting the news to theaters and TV stations 
all over the U. S. — news that’s hot and fresh — by using 
Air Express. We've relied on them for over 25 years. 

“Air Express handles some 300 shipments a day for us. 
They go all over the country, coast to coast. With new TV 





AirExpress 


stations opening and using our newsreels, that figure will soon 
reach 600 a day! 

“Other air services would cost us more than Air Express, 
we've found. Besides, you cannot duplicate the excellent per- 
sonal attention Air Express gives every shipment.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 
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GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 














for a brighter 
sales picture 


You haven’t “signed 
up” a dealer until he puts up your 
sign. Your name in front of a 
dealer’s store means strong identifi- 
cation with your brand . . . more 
complete stock ... more intense 
effort from the salesmen. 


Recent surveys show that only illu- 
minated signs have a memory value 
beyond two blocks from the dealer’s 
store. And Plastilux® is the lightest, 
brightest, most economical illumi- 
nated sign ever developed. Dealers 
love it. Costs far less to operate than 
other types, never requires service. 
Exactly alike day and night. 


Y , Shown are two of 
the many styles of 
Plastilux® signs 
available. 







. Write for free sub- 


scription to SiGNews... 
or one of our SiGNver- 
tising® Engineers will 
gladly call to assist you 
in planning your dealer 
identification program. 


NEON PRODUCTS, INC. 
301 NEON AVE., LIMA, OHIO 
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THE SCIENCE OF SELLING WITH SIGNS 








The March of the News 





PEARL HARBOR 


HE EDITORS of U.S. News & World 
Teen which last week published in 
full text the book, “The Final Secret 
of Pearl Harbor,” by Rear Admiral Rob- 
ert A. Theobald (Ret.), invited com- 
ments from Gen. George C. Marshall 
and Admiral Harold R. Stark, two of the 
wartime military leaders named in the 
book. 

General Marshall, Army Chief of Staff 
at the time of Pearl Harbor, replied 
with the following statement: 

“I have no general comment to make. 
The matter was investigated over a 
period of some months by a committee 
of Congress. I will let the record speak 
for itself.” 

Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations at the time of Pearl Harbor, made 
this comment: 

“I have read the book published in the 
April 2 issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port under the title “The Final Secret of 
Pearl Harbor.’ 

“TI testified for several days before the 
joint congressional committee—all 10 
members of which were not only dis- 
tinguished members of the Senate and 
House, but also able lawyers. I answered 
every question asked me by the commit- 
tee to the best of my ability and gave the 
committee every fact within my knowl- 
edge having any bearing on the attack. 

“I could add nothing then to the tes- 
timony I gave. I can add nothing now.” 


BENSON AND BUTTER 


ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE Ezra T. 
S Benson stuck to his guns. His order 
cutting Government price supports on 
dairy products from 90 to 75 per cent of 
parity went into effect on April 1, despite 
heavy pressure from dairy-State Con- 
gressmen. 

The dairymen were hardly pleased at 
Mr. Benson’s action. But, if they were 
not, the U.S. housewife was sure to be. 
Retail butter prices were dropping 10 
to 20 cents per pound from their average 
80-cent level. 

What remained to be seen was this: 
Would the Republicans in November 
gain more consumer votes than they 
would lose farm votes, as a result of 
Mr. Benson’s policies? 


STEP TOWARD STATEHOOD? 


HE SENATE took a historic step, ap- 
pain a bill admitting Hawaii and 
Alaska to the union as the 49th and 50th 
States. It was the first time, in the many 


years since statehood for the territories 
was proposed, that the Senate had voted 
to admit either territory. 

Despite the milestone, however, there 
were obstacles to be overcome before 
the American flag would get new stars. 
Statehood for Hawaii was part of the Ei- 
senhower program; statehood for Alaska 
was not. And the House, which has ap- 
proved statehood only for Hawaii and 
which now gets the Senate bill, still has 
a chance to tie it up in a procedural 
tangle. 

The opponents of statehood had not 
yet made their last move, had not yet 
conceded the addition of the 49th and 
50th States to the union. 


FOR SALE: USED STAMPS 


HE U.S. GOVERNMENT, a_ long-time 
Nandi in stamps, planned to branch 
out a little, and-saw a chance to make a 
profit. The profit, if any, wouldn’t come 
near balancing the budget, but it might 
be a step in the right direction. 

The plan: Government agencies, 
which receive tons of mail every day 
from all over the world, would clip the 
used stamps from the envelopes. The 
stamps would then be sold to dealers 
who supply philatelists. 

White House aide Roger Steffan, who 
conceived the project, said there was no 
reason why a profit shouldn’t be made. 
If Mr. Steffan was right, the Eisenhower 
Administration would be making a move 
toward its goal—putting Government on 
a more businesslike basis. 


DOCTOR-DRAFT CHANGE 


EFENSE SECRETARY Charles Wilson 
D came up with a “statement of poli- 
cy” on security risks among medical 
personnel in the armed services. Such 
security risks, he told Congress, should 
be discharged, with the notation that 
their. retention in the service was not 
consistent with U.S. security. Those 
found to be in “doubtful status,” Mr. 
Wilson added, should be kept as enlisted 
men under “necessary safeguards to se- 
curity.” 

Mr. Wilson’s statement, an aftermath 
of the row between the Army and Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
was aimed at correcting a flaw in present 
regulations. The courts hold that drafted 
doctors must be either commissioned or 
discharged. To change this, Congress 
would have to incorporate something 
like Mr. Wilson’s recommendations into 
the law under which doctors are drafted. 
Congress was making plans to do so. 
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. Long Distance QUIZ 





“They tell me Long Distance calls are mighty cheap. 
How much would you say these calls would be?” 


BALTIMORE TO PHILADELPHIA JACKSONVILLE TO INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO TO ST. LOUIS BOSTON TO SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON TO DETROIT See answers at bottom of page 
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We find that most people don’t 
realize how low Long Distance 
rates really are. So we put on 
this little telephone quiz to 
give you some typical rates. 


Small in cost, a Long Dis- 
tance call can mean so much to 
someone who is dear but dis- 
tant. Warm, familiar voices 
melt the miles between—and 


BELL 


leave an extra measure of pleas- 
ure at each end of the line. 


Somewhere today there is 

someone who would like to hear 
your voice. 
SAVE TIME...CALL BY NUMBER 
When your're calling out-of-town, it 
will speed your call if you give the 
operator the number you want. It’s 
easier, too. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Answers: Baltimore to Philadelphia 40c Chicago to St. Louis 70c Washington to Detroit 85c Jacksonville to Indianapolis $1.10 Boston to San Francisco $2 
These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes, after 6 o’clock every night and all day Sunday. They do not include the federal excise tax. 
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THE MOST FABULOUS SUPPLY OF ELECTRIC POWER IN THE WORLD FLOWS 
TO U. S. HOMES, FARMS, AND FACTORIES ... AND TO HELP CARRY THE 
LOAD, ANACONDA MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF WIRE AND CABLE 


Metals 





Last year our homes, farms and factories 
soaked up nearly 400 billion kilowatt-hours 
of current. 

That’s twice as much as 10 years ago. 

You can easily see how big America has 
grown—electrically. 

Wire is the power highway through which 
this enormous energy flows. And for every 
step of the way there has been an Anaconda 
wire and cable. Some are copper. Some are 
Copperweld®. Some are aluminum. 

From seven strategically located mills of 
the Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, the 
electrical industry has been able to shop for 
its many wire needs...from hair-thin magnet 
wire to fist-thick power cables. 

But the job of making wire and cable 
takes more than plants and people. 

It takes years of experience with metal. 
For the heart of wire is always metal. 

It takes continuing research. For the de- 
mands on wire grow greater every year. 

As industry’s needs become more exact- 
ing, it takes a painstaking system of quality 
control to safeguard uniformity. 

Behind every foot of Anaconda wire and 
cable stands a fully integrated business, mod- 
ern in its methods and equipment. It links 
the resources of many mines and plants. 
That’s why Anaconda and its subsidiaries 
are able to serve you so well with such a 
wide diversity of products. N 54274 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, 
cadmium, vanadium, selenium, uranium oxide, manga- 
nese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, 
brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such forms as 
sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, 
extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


q PATROLS REGULARLY CHECK every mile of trans- 
mission line for America’s light and power companies 
—on foot... in jeeps...in boats... and, fastest of 
all, in helicopters that hover a few feet over the 
cables. For these are the nerves of a nation, some- 
times copper and, where they must be light in weight, 
sometimes aluminum. Anaconda supplies both types 
of cables to the nation’s leading electric companies. 


HUNGRY HORSE DAM will supply the power for Ana- 
conda’s new aluminum reduction plant now being built 
at Columbia Falls, Montana. Every ton of finished metal 
will take some 18,000 kilowatt-hours of current. Produc- 
tion starts late in 1954. Then 52,000 tons a year will 
help supply the growing market for this lightweight metal. 


WHAT DO YOU NEED TO MAKE ELECTRICITY? A source 
of power, of course. This may be fuel or flowing water. 
Next—turbines and generators must convert this power 
into usable electricity. For many years The American 
Brass Company, an Anaconda subsidiary, has supplied 
corrosion-resistant parts for these turbines and generators, 
tubes for steam condensers, bus conductors for switch- 
gear, and Everdur* Electrical Conduit to protect wires 


and cables against corrosion and physical damage. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








YOU EXPECT THE BEST VALUE FROM G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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* ; n This series of pictures shows how General Electric can 
New G-E Rapid Start save you the annoyance of waiting for light. 


° e All the lamps were started as the second hand on the 
lamps light up twice clock reached zero. Within two seconds, the G-E Rapid 
Start lamps—right of the clock—were fully lighted. It was 


as fast as others : nearly six seconds before all the regular lamps, left, lit up. 


G-E Rapid Start lamps eliminate the starter, cause of 
up to half of regular lighting maintenance troubles. They 
have long life, too. Reason: a triple-coil cathode that 
holds more starting chemical. 


pond 








General Electric Rapid Starts are another example of 4 
why you can expect the best value from G-E fluorescent 
lamps. For free folder, “‘Facts About Rapid Start”, write: 
General Electric, Dept. 166- US-4, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 





You can put your confidence in— 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgranm Washington, D. C. 


Impact of the H-bomb remains to be fully assessed. Is war less probable? 
Has the limit of destructiveness been reached? What of defense plans now? 

If hydrogen weapons are outlawed or neutralized, Russia again gets an 
advantage by virtue of ground strength. If H-bombs are a main reliance, the 
prospect of war becomes frightening. 

Back and forth the arms race goes. But, human nature being what it is, 
people probably will not be terrorized into inaction. Each side is likely to 
prepare for the worst, while continuing to explore for peace. 








In the U.S. view, the H-bomb very probably will prevent a big war. 

Destructive power of this new weapon, now officially revealed, shows that 
no country can win an atomic war, that devastation awaits both sides. 

That fact, and the fact that the U.S. can undertake "instant retaliation" 
from bases that ring Russia, is expected to persuade the Communists to make no 
move that threatens a war with atomic weapons. 

















New Dulles policy indicates that the U.S. is leading from strength. Here, 
briefly, is what the Secretary of State is telling the world: 

Indochina is not going to fall to the Communists if the U.S. can stop it. 

Southeast Asia is far too important to be allowed to go by default. 

Mr. Dulles forthrightly calls for “united action" to stop the Communists 
tide in Asia and his plea implies that the U.S. is ready to lead that action. 








It's well to know that Mr. Dulles's latest policy statement was made after 
searching analysis and long discussion at top Government levels. It is no 
offhand opinion, but a considered warning to Red China and Russia. 


Firmness by U.S., at this time, is designed to accomplish several things. 

Communists are on notice that Indochina can become another Korea. 

American citizens are advised that more sacrifices may lie ahead. 

France and other U.S. allies are warned that this is no time to throw in 
the sponge or to retreat before the Communists in Asia. 

First result sought by the U.S. is a solid Allied front at the coming 
conference with Russia and China at Geneva. Mr. Dulles has repeated that he is 
opposed to any trading of performance by the Allies for promises from 
Communists. Not all of the Allies seem ready to take such a firm stand. 














At home, Mr. Eisenhower and his advisers take a calm view of the outlook 
for business activity. They plan no unusual action by Government. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


= Eisenhower tool kit to keep business steady includes these items: 

Plentiful credit at low interest. That's managed by Federal Reserve. P 

Easier terms on home mortgages. This is provided in the Administration's 
housing bill, now approved by a House committee. 

Tax revision to spur business incentives. This is wrapped up in the tax 
bill now passed by the House and before the Senate Finance Committee. 

A moderate increase in public works. This can come from the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, passed by the Senate and reported to the House; and from bills calling 
for higher future federal outlays for highways. 

Increased hospital buiding with federal aid also proposed. 




















Mr. Eisenhower really is placing heavy bets on the construction industry 
to keep business, generally, on an even keel. Building activity is a bright spot 
in the business picture. Government hopes to keep it that way. 





Then the Administration counts on these cushions, too: 

Increased Social Security benefits. That's before Congress now. 

Federal loans to States to bolster unemployment-insurance funds. 

Excise tax cuts recently enacted--expected to spur retail sales. 

The idea is that these devices are all that is needed at the moment to help 
business along. Congress is expected to approve most of then. 














Business slide seems to have halted, at least temporarily. 

Unemployment, as measured by Commerce Department, rose by a slight 54,000 
in March to reach 3,725,000. 

Employment increased, too, by 45,000, to a total of 60.1 million. 

An increase in the labor force of 100,000 during the month accounts for the a 
rise in both employment and unemployment. 











Jobless figures are interpreted by officials as evidence that the dip in 
employment that began last November is leveling off. The view is that the 
Administration is justified in expecting a self-propelled business recovery. 


Internal security against Communists and fellow travelers is due to be 
strengthened if Congress approves a series of measures now proposed. 

Army wants the doctor-draft law changed so that security risks need not be 
commissioned. Other bills deny veterans' benefits to disloyal draftees. 

Wire-tap evidence in security.cases will be permitted in court under a bill 
reported favorably by the House Judiciary Committee. 

Immunity from prosecution is granted to witnesses before congressional 
committees in another bill, which has passed the Senate. 

Forfeiture of citizenship is provided in still another bill when people are 
convicted of conspiracy against the U.S. Government. 

Chances are that Congress will approve most of these measures, in one form 
or another, before adjournment date. 














Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska is far from sure. House approved Hawaii, 
but balked at Alaska. Senate tied them together. 

Statehood bills now must go to conference before action can be taken. 
Indications are that the House will object, thus killing both prospects. 
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CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


A better 


“rainy 


AS UMBRELLA has stood for many years 
as the symbol of one of the world’s 
greatest protective ideas. It is the credit 
union idea which today provides financial 
protection and security for more than 
9,000,000 Americans. 
What is a credit union? 

Roy F. Bergengren., a credit union pioneer 
in this country, describes it this way: “‘4 
credit union is a simple, very human device 
designed to serve people by helping them 
manage their own money. Briefly defined, 
a credit union is a group of people organized 
for mutual protection and financial help. 
Self-managed under State or Federal super- 
vision, it provides members with an easy 
and convenient way to accumulate new sav- 
ings and the means to solve their own credit 
prebiems without becoming victims of usury. 

“But that is only a partial definition, for 
credit unions operate on the principle of 
the brotherhood of man—with the conviction 
that it is a practical, workable theory. The 
credit union reaches out, lifts up and pro- 
tects the individual with the security which 
comes from his identity within the group.” 
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day umbrella” that 


employees put up for themselves 


How Credit Unions Benefit Business 
By helping people free themselves from 
financial anxiety, making them happier 
and more secure in their daily lives, credit 
unions also do a great service for the 
places where these people work. This fact 
is well known to American business lead- 
ers who have encouraged the organization 
of credit unions among their employees. 
Evidence clearly shows that where em- 
ployees have a credit union, such man- 
agement “headaches” as wage garnish- 
ments and pay advances practically dis- 
appear, and absenteeism and accidents 
on the job are greatly decreased. 
How to start a credit union 

A credit union can be easily organized 
and operated among any group of 50 or 
more employees. Credit union national 
headquarters provides a complete plan 
and a man to set it in operation. You 
will be doing yourself and your company 
a great service by helping establish a 
credit union. For complete information 
write to: Dept. US-2. Credit Union 
National Association, Madison 1, Wis. 
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SPECIAL COUNSEL SEARS 
. .. Signs of controversy 


> SAMUEL P. SEARS, a Boston trial 
lawyer who took on the touchy job of 
directing Senate investigation into the 
row between Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
and high Army officials, brings to the 
inquiry a reputation as one of the ablest 
cross-examination lawyers in the nation. 
His selection as special counsel also gave 
quick indications of bringing fresh con- 
troversy into the dispute. 

Out of his statements over the last 
three years came evidence that he has 
praised Senator McCarthy and approved 
the Senator’s work in exposing Commu- 
nists. In a Boston debate last November, 
for example, he defended the word “Mc- 
Carthyism” in these terms: “If ridding 
the Government of hundreds of traitors, 
if bringing home to the American people 
the threat of Communism is ‘McCarthy- 
ism,’ then I am glad it has a place in 
the dictionary.” 

“Americans for Democratic Action” 
said that selection of Mr. Sears was the 
beginning of a “whitewash.” Senator 
Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
who is temporary chairman of the in- 
quiry committee, replied that none of the 
committee has any desire to whitewash 
either side in the dispute, charged ADA 
with reflecting on the integrity of the 
Senate. 

Although little known outside Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Sears has friends in the Ad- 
ministration, including Robert Cutler and 
Maxwell M. Rabb, two Bostonians on the 
White House Staff. In politics, he is a 
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conservative Republican. In court, he is 
an aggressive questioner. 

The special counsel, 58, was born in 
Quincy, Mass., the son of a Quincy may- 
or. His education, begun at Milton Acad- 
emy, was interrupted by service in the 
Navy in World War I and was completed 
at Harvard Law School. 


> SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL reached a 
turning point in a distinguished political 
career last week. The apparent cause was 
a British furor, demanding that he do 
something to ward off the kind of de- 
struction illustrated by U.S. hydrogen- 
bomb tests in the Pacific. Under the 
furor lay the fact that Sir Winston’s 
last big attempt to right the world 





—United Press 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
... tears of frustration 


through “personal diplomacy” was fall- 
ing apart. 

Sir Winston told Parliament that he 
had pressed the U.S. for information as 
far as he dared and got nothing, and that 
his attempt to get Premier Malenkov, of 
Russia, and President Eisenhower around 
a Big Three conference table had got 
nowhere. The performance in the House 
of Commons raised questions of how 
long he could survive in politics. His 
physical endurance also was in question. 

In Parliament, he seemed tired and un- 
certain. Tears of frustration filled his 
eyes. Even his statement to Parliament 
was read from a piece of paper—a rare 
performance for a man who has always 
trusted his precision with words. 


> ALBEN W. BARKLEY has made it 
official. The former Vice President is go- 
ing to run for the U. S. Senate again. Mr. 
Barkley is an institution in Kentucky, 
and his victory in the Democratic pri- 
mary is regarded as a cinch. He may find 
the going tougher next November against 
Senator John Sherman Cooper, the only 
Republican elected to the Senate by Ken- 
tucky in three decades. But Senator 
Cooper might find it rough going, too. 

When Mr. Barkley retired 15 months 
ago, he had held public office for 47 
consecutive years, climbing steadily from 
county attorney, to county judge, to U. S. 
Representative, to U. S. Senator and then 
to Vice President. He is making his come- 
back bid at the age of 76. 


> MARSHAL ALPHONSE JUIN’S fate 
indicates the French Government is at 
last firmly resolved to push through 
adoption of the European Army plan— 
with German soldiers in it. Juin, who held 
France’s top military-strategy post, was 
fired for speaking out in public against 
the plan. The Marshal, however, was ex- 
pressing the view of many Frenchmen— 
and firing him turned the Army fight into 
personal squabbling. 

Marshal Juin, 65, has figured in inter- 
national controversy before. Wounded 
and captured by the Germans in 1940, he 
was freed a year later on his promise not 
to fight Germany any more, and was 
made commander of Vichy French forces 

(Continued on page 14) 
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ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
... thoughts of campaigning 
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Dirt gets in people's hair. It also gets on a million 
other things like white shirts, windows, automobiles, 
floors and baby blankets. How do you remove dirt? 
With water and soap or water and detergents you 
say ... and you're right. 

But have you ever wondered exactly what happens? 
Actually, it’s quite fascinating. 

The property that makes soaps and detergents so 
valuable as cleaning agents is the unique nature of 
their molecules. The head of each molecule is water- 
attracting and the tail is soil-attracting—a sort of 
molecular schizophrenia. 








Cpyain molecules help make a a world! 


In washing, these molecules eagerly attach their 
tails to the soil with the heads projecting in the water. 
In such a condition, the molecules with their dirt par- 
ticles float away with the water. 

Over the years, soaps and detergents have become 
better and better as the industry developed new ways 
to utilize these molecular properties. Large tonnages 
of caustic soda and soda ash are required for these 
products and Columbia-Southern Chemical Corpora- 
tion® as one of the nation’s leading producers of alka- 
lies, has served the soap and detergent industry since 
the turn of the century. 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS — OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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JOSEPH M. DODGE 
. . no more wrestling 


in North Africa. When the Allies invaded 
North Africa in 1941, he put up a brief 
resistance, then broke his pledge to the 
Germans and joined the Allies. After the 
war, he became France’s chief of staff, 
rebuilt her Army. In 1953, he took com- 
mand of North Atlantic Treaty forces in 
Central Europe—potential commander of 
the European Army that he opposes. 


> JOSEPH M. DODGE, a Detroit banker 
of the old-fashioned, cautious kind, was 
among the first to come to Washington 
to serve President Eisenhower. Now he is 
leaving, giving up his pivotal job as 
Budget Director. He arrived two months 
before the Republicans took over, shud- 
dering as he watched the last Truman 
budget being put together. When Mr. 
Eisenhower gave him the budget job, Mr. 
Dodge economized right and left. 

For a while, he was regarded as the 
most powerful man in Washington. He 
trimmed 7 billions off the Truman budget, 
much from the armed forces but some 
from little things such as mailing costs 
and the number of automobiles. For the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1, he drew 
up his own budget, cutting it 5 billions 
below the current spending level. But, in 
the meantime, he lost a clash of opinion 
with Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey—and leaves the capital dis- 
appointed that U.S. income and outgo 
still are out of kilter. Mr. Dodge’s main 
objective was to balance the budget. 


> CARL VINSON, a blunt Georgia Dem- 
ocrat, has been in Congress ever since 
1914 and has made himself the advocate 
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and guardian angel of U.S. armed 
strength. First, it was just the Navy— 
“my Navy,” he called it—but now his 
protection extends to all the armed forces 
and his chief worry is the loopholes that 
freely admit Communists to service. 
Quietly, last week, he dropped into the 
House hopper a bill to legalize court- 
martial’ punishment of Communists, to 
put concealed Communist membership, 
like mutiny and murder, beyond the 
statute of limitations. 

The Vinson bill is part of a pattern. 
Senator McCarthy’s investigation focused 
attention on the problem of Communism 
in the Army. Pentagon officials found that 
something needed to be done. Now that 
Mr. Vinson has taken hold of the prob- 
lem, something will happen. He is re- 
nowned in Congress for his ability to get 
action—and, when the problem concerns 
the armed forces, he goes all out. That’s 
why they call him “Mr. Defense.” 


> LINDSAY C. WARREN has discovered 
many a hole in U.S. Treasury tills. In 
13%%4 years as Comptroller General, he 
figures he has recouped for taxpayers 
nearly one billion dollars in improper 
payments detected by the General Ac- 
counting Office that he heads. The agency 
is independent, reports to Congress. 

Frequently Mr. Warren fought with 
executive agencies. He found Govern- 
ment-owned grain had disappeared from 
warehouses, forced reconsideration of a 
subsidy for building the liner United 
States. Now he is retiring under a special 
act giving him full pay of $17,500 a year, 
because of failing health. 


—United Press 


“MR. DEFENSE’ VINSON 
. +. no more loopholes? 
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LINDSAY C. WARREN 
. . no more sleuthing 


Mr. Warren served 16 years as a Rep- 
resentative from North Carolina, trained 
for his job as Comptroller General by 
heading the House Accounts Committee 
for nine years. He is a Democrat who did 
most of his hunting for Government mis- 
mandgement and corruption in Demo-y 
cratic Administrations—and was proud of 
it. Best bets to succeed him: Representa- 
tive W. Sterling Cole (Rep.), of New 
York, or Senate Secretary J. Mark Trice 


> WALTER ULBRICHT, although a Ger- 
man, is almost as Russian us the Rus- 
sians. That’s why he holds the top spot 
in East Germany at a time when Russia 
is pretending to give East Germans full 
sovereignty. Despite Soviet talk, East 
Germany remains a satellite and Mr. UI- 
bricht is straw boss because Moscow can 
trust him, more than any other, to put 
a German facade on Soviet rule. 

Mr. Ulbricht, converted to Communism 
as a youth by Lenin, still copies Lenin's 
spade beard at 60. But his methods he 
copied from Stalin. He runs East Ger- 
many as secretary general of the Com- 
munist Party, has served Moscow well 
as a hatchet man. He whipped other East 
German leaders away from soft policiety 
after last June’s revolt. 

In Germany’s parliament when Hitle: 
seized power, Mr. Ulbricht fled to Mos 
cow, cultivated Stalin’s favor, marrie 
Marshal Zhukov’s Russian secretary. Hi 
was a commissar with Communist troop: 
in Spain. When Nazi Germany sur 
rendered, Mr. Ulbricht rode home with th 
Red Army, speaking German with a Rus, 
sian accent. 
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LOCATE /N 
LACKAWANNA 





200 Industrial acres in the 
Strategic Stroudsburg, Pa. area 


Here is a winning combination of ideal living conditions 
and ideal working facilities —a perfect site for heavy 
or light manufacturing . . 

At the foothills of the scenic Pocono mountain 
region, yet strategically located outside the heavy in- 
dustrialized areas...and only two hours from New 
York City. 

Adjacent to the property are the railroad yard 
facilities of the Lackawanna mainline....A network of 
major highways is in the area. 

The anthracite, limestone and slate districts of Penn- 
sylvania are nearby, as well as an abundance of other 
varied resources, 

Water: an average of over 600 million gallons daily 


Lackawanna Railroad 





SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BUFFALO 


of coo] mountain water flow through adjacent Brodhead 
Creek. Gas: a high pressure natural gas line is close by. 
Electricity: a new power plant a short distance away has 
an initial capacity of 132,500 kilowatts. 

The large pool of skilled and unskilled labor has 
proved its adaptability in the manufacture of such 
diversified products as boilers, castings, pole line hard- 
ware, bathroom hardware, water heaters, paperboard, etc. 


For detailed, confidential information about this and 
other desirable plant sites in Lackawanna Land, with- 
out obligation, please contact: 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Room 1785, 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

Phone BArclay 7-2500 


NEW YORK 
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Where Bendix Aviation simulates the world 16 miles up 








to maintain U.S. supremacy in jet engine equipment! 


Height and speed are two chief requisites for military 
aviation supremacy. Jets have replaced reciprocating 
engines because they’ll fly a man higher and faster. 


Height and speed, however, are correlated to cold and 
heat in fantastic proportions when you fly a jet! 


That’s why building the jet engine and vital components 
for it like generators, fuel pumps and controls, and air- 
borne starters necessitates completely revolutionary 
engineering approaches to the problems that come up. 


Gone is the old crankshaft as a driving source. You use 
air. Not the delightful spring breeze that lazily turns the 
windmill but a violent, hot blast powerful enough to 
turn a turbine wheel up to 100,000 r.p.m.s! 


Nor can you use old metallurgical formulas. If a turbine 


wheel disintegrates at 100,000 r.p.m.s, you get shrapnel! Ov 
These and many other problems are being studied and th: 
solved by Bendix today. Instead of learning by trial and ™c 
error, Bendix has taken the lead by building the finest? 2” 
Air Turbine Facility in the world designed for the expres: thr 
purpose of testing all the turbine driven equipment we=== 
make for jet aircraft. F 
Inside this multimillion dollar proving ground we tes 
Bendix turbine generators the size of a breadbox that art 
powerful enough to light 15 homes... a fuel pump tha’ fing 
can withstand the shock of being driven by an 800° Fe Par’ 


blast of air while delivering 50° below-zero fuel... t pit 














PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 
BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection. 
BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, Mp. 
meteorological instruments; precision instruments 
and recorders. 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 





~ make sure these and other vital Bendix jet engine com- 


ig : fiv oe PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
ponents function perfectly under all flying conditions seliecneturliel camistinads tetdvaniin aut edectele 
from sea level to 80,000 feet! actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
Located at Teterboro, New Jersey, it is an adjunct of our CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 


BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 

You and Bendix cigs apnea 

This is just a little bit of Bendix in the aviation field. ea Pe roca 

You should get the full story of Bendix Aviation Cor- #REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 

poration and how it can contribute to your business. 
pnel! Our product line and technical abilities are so diverse 
and that we’re certain you'll find specific uses for improving 
land Most any type operation. We’re developing new products 
Fnest®? and new techniques constantly. We invite you to follow 
pres through on the following suggestion: 





Eclipse-Pioneer Division. In addition, Bendix also 
operates a new environmental test building for guided 
missiles at Mishawaka, Indiana. 
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FIND Out How BENDIX CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS a. om 
> tes ; , : , YOUR BUNESS ! 
t ar The complete story of Bendix is best told and illustrated in an interesting 


new digest called “Bendix and Your Business.” You are almost certain to 

» tha’ find in its pages at least one idea of how Bendix can help improve some 

)0° F_ part of your own business. Please make requests for this 40-page booklet 
ti ©@ your company letterhead to: 

ae BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION ¢@ FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











Washington Whispers 





{What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike’s Trade Plan Bogged Down . . . Guatemala Reds 
Smuggling Arms? . . . H-Bomb: Churchill's Cue to Stay 


President Eisenhower’s trade program 
is headed for burial inside the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Chair- 
man Dan Reed, of New York, a high- 
tariff advocate, is expected to keep 
the Committee so busy that it will 
have little time to hold hearings this 
year on the White House proposals. 
Mr. Eisenhower probably will have to 
settle for an extension of the present 
Trade Agreements Act. 


x wk * 


Milton Eisenhower, brother of the 
President and head of Pennsylvania 
State University, is acting virtually as 
a recruiting officer for Ezra T. Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. 
Benson is trying to staff his Depart- 
ment with men who agree with his 
stand on flexible price supports for 
farm products. 


xk * 


The farm bloc in Congress, including 
Republicans and Democrats, is close 
to agreement on a farm price-support 
plan that Secretary Benson may be 
forced to accept. Idea is to hold on 
to supports at 90 per cent of parity 
unless farmers themselves vote for 
flexible support levels in a national 
referendum. 


er oe 


Neither management nor labor-union 
leaders are particularly pleased at the 
way labor committees of both House 
and Senate are moving Taft-Hartley 
Act amendments to the floor. Each 
group affected objects so strongly to 
some of the suggested changes that 
both prefer to leave the Act as it is. 


ere ee 


Samuel P. Sears, the Boston lawyer 
named as special counsel to the Sen- 
ate Investigations Subcommittee, will 
try to avoid fireworks when he in- 
quires into the dispute between the 
Army and Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy. Actually, principals on both 


sides of the controversy would wel- 
come some face-saving way of play- 
ing down the investigation. 


xk * 


A. Fernés-Isern, Resident Commis- 
sioner for Puerto Rico, is the most 
heavily guarded man in Congress. 
Two armed guards watch everyone 
who approaches him and accompany 
his every move. 


yo 


American diplomats skilled in Latin- 
American affairs say that one of the 
best results of the Caracas Conference 
was that John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State, was required for the first 
time to give some concentrated atten- 
tion to problems that affect the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


x <*« * 


Secretary Dulles is being criticized by 
some of his colleagues for poor timing 
in arranging the Geneva conference. 
That meeting, to open April 26, will 
overlap a Geneva meeting of the Eco- 
nomic Conference for Europe. And 
experts in charge of East-West trade 
control will be meeting in Paris. 
All three meetings will be dealing 
in some respects with the same sub- 
ject matter. 


xk 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
has hinted at press conferences that 
Vietnamese troops in Indochina do 
not necessarily have to be trained by 
either American or French instructors. 
These hints are leading to speculation 
that the U.S. may propose training 
of native troops by officers selected by 
the United Nations. 


x & & 


Harold Stassen, Foreign Operations 
Director, agreed with the British and 
French to allow more East-West trade 
in Europe as the price the United 
States paid for a solid U.S.-British- 


French stand at the forthcoming Ge- 
neva conference against the admission 
of Red China into the United Nations. 


x *k * 


Air Force generals are surprised and 
happy over the performance of the 
B-47 jet bomber. The loss rate on 
B-47s in operational flights is below 
1.5 per cent, whereas losses on such 
new planes usually run 12 to 15 per 
cent. This means that B-47s now can 
be massed in the Far East. 


x x 


Sir Winston Churchill is believed to 
have discarded the idea of early re- 
tirement, because of the excitement 
in Britain over the hydrogen bomb. 
Sir Winston regards himself as the 
only Englishman capable of dealing 
effectively with American and Rus- 
sian leaders. 


a ae 


Premier Jawaharlal Nehru of India 
is annoying American diplomats in 
New Delhi with his continued criti- 
cisms of H-bomb tests, while saying 
nothing at all about similar tests con- 
ducted by Russia. The latest Nehru 
blast came during the same week that 
the U.S. signed up for another chunk 
of economic aid to India. 


x kk 


Premier Georgi M. Malenkov of Rus- 
sia, while offering East Germans a 
sort of paper sovereignty, is taking no 
chances on another revolt like that of 
last June. Russian tanks, rushed into 
East Berlin at that time, are being 
kept close to the city, only partly 
hidden in new wooden sheds. 


xk 


Russian submarines are reported to 
have landed arms on the west coast of 
Guatemala. The arms are said to be 
hidden for use later by peasants, un- 
der control of Communist leaders, if 
the Communists attempt a revolution. 
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| Gilfillan has designed, produced and delivered 


mor ground surveillance radar... 
more reliable ground surveillance radar... 
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mo I "e ground surveillance radar on schedule... 























RCAF, RAAF, SAAF and all NATO 
countries. 


And in addition to present production, 
Gilfillan basic research groups are 
conducting primary research in vari- 
ous complex electronics developments. 


8 e 
ground surveillance radar to more countries (30)... 
“PREFS COREE RES ERS A Le aks KEELES Be Os ‘ TS LES oe aR BS IAT telat 
e e e * 
P than any other major electronics company in the United States. 
IEP LOG REELS OE IES HANS Bed VAS PRA SERIES SETI, IO TOS ILE ER si NOX GAG EY DEI A its AR abe aR Bh ii dialed. 
Gilfillan is at present exclusively en- YOUR ELECTRONICS PROBLEMS 
gaged in the research, development Gilfillan can solve your complex elec- 
and production of tronics problems quickly, develop 
RADAR NAVIGATION AIDS equipment of maximum efficiency and 
RADAR COUNTERMEASURES deliver on schedule. The proof is in 
RADAR TRAINING AIDS past and present Gilfillan performance. 
RADAR GUIDANCE SYSTEMS Gilfillan invites your inquiry. 
for the USAF, US Army, USN, USMC, 
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The balloons and binoculars of World War I seem ineffectual indeed com- 
pared with modern guided missiles. Operating at twice the speed of sound, 
these mechanical meteors are guided by an almost human brain ...a com- 
plex electronic system and interacting radar that provide incredible accuracy. 
Special guiding techniques make it 












possible for missiles to outma- 
neuver the fastest bombers 
and fighters . . . to search 
out and destroy an en- 
emy target. Awesome 
and deadly as they 
seem, guided missiles 
may checkmate the 
atom bomb... be- 
come our first line of 
defense. Sundstrand is 
proud to be a part of this 


Easy adaptability of Sundstrand Con- 
stant Speed Drives simplifies application 
for airframe and engine manufacturers. 


program. Sundstrand al- 
ternator drives provide constant 
frequency a-c power for the complex 
electronic brain on two leading types of missiles. The missile-building in- 
dustry is just one of many served by Sundstrand’s eight divisions. Perhaps 


Sundstrand is a name to remember in your business, too. 





A name 
to remember in 
your business! 


SUNDSTRAND 


8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—lothes, Milling Machines, Spe- 
cial Machinery, Centering Mo- 
chines, Bench Centers, Balancing 
Tools. 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard and Special Broaching 
Mathines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 





AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC Di- 
VISION—Constant Speed Hy- 
draulic Drives, “Rota-Roll” Pumps. 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION— 
Pumps used by the nation's lead- 
ing oil burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC 
DIVISION — Hydraulic Trans- 
missions, Pumps, Control Valves, 
Fluid Motors. 


PNEUMATIC DiViISiON— 
Air Sanders for Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metalworking 
and Plastics Industries. 


FOUNDRY DIVISION — Groy- 
iron castings for Sundstrand ond 
other manufacturers. 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—Too! Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, lifting Magnets, Chip and 
Coolont Separators. 





Sundstrand engineers have worked 
with leaders in American industry, 
in many fields, for close to half a 
century. Benefit by Sundstrand’s 
reliable research, expert engineering, 
precision production. Write for story : 


“Engineered Production” 
Service* 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, IlLLINOIS 


American Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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IS THE H-BOMB 
GOING “WILD”? 


Island-Buster Is a Far Cry From Model Originally Planned 


Just how horrible, how threatening, are the 


newest H-bombs? 


Could future explosions really get out of 
control, endanger U.S. with radioactivity, 
even ignite the atmosphere? 

The facts, now coming to light, show that 
latest bombs are radically different from those 


The guarded secrets of this country’s 
“unbelievable” new H-bomb now are 
coming out. The facts, when pieced to- 
gether, indicate that the tested model is a 
far cry from the H-bomb ordered by 
President Truman in 1950. 

Told in essential detail, without violat- 
ing security regulations, the story is this: 

Power of the new bomb is enormously 
greater than officials had expected. 

The U.S. exploded a hydro- 
gen device in 1952 with a power 
of 5 megatons—the equivalent 
of 5 million tons of TNT. But 
the H-bomb tested on March 1 
this year produced more than 14 
megatons of power. And a big- 
ger bomb, soon to be tested ‘in 
the same series, now is expected 
to reach 40 megatons. 

Method of making the new 
bomb, too, is very different from 
the planned formula. 

Basic changes, which aftect 
both power and cost of the new 
weapon, have revolutionized 
ideas about building the H- 
bomb. Indications are that “tri- 
tium”—a costly, man-made form 
of hydrogen—no longer is need- 
ed as a major component. In- 
stead, a far cheaper chemical 
compound is used. In addition, 
efficiency is greatly increased, 
to get a bigger “bang” from the 
same-sized bomb. 
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once planned—in design, in power, in effects. 


Informed scientists tell of just how different 


the new atomic weapon is, what real hazards 
are involved, where the danger ends. 


You get an inkling, too, of how to figure 


Bigger, more powerful blasts, as a 
result, became feasible. High cost of the 
materials is not the limiting factor that 
it was thought to be. Methods of boost- 
ing the efficiency of the bomb, in turn, 
mean that it can be made small enough 
in size to be delivered by present air- 
craft, a major problem heretofore. 

Effects of the new bombs, in turn, in- 
clude unexpected hazards. 





THE H-BOMB’S HIDEOUS FIREBALL 


(For Photo Report on H-bomb see pages 24 to 26) 


-U.S, Air Force 


your chances realistically if war comes and 
H-bombs are ever used against the U.S. 


Direct-blast damage covers a larger 
area than anticipated—80 miles in di- 
ameter, or 40 miles in all directions from 
the blast. The core of this area, extending 
12 miles from the center, faces almost 
complete destruction. 

But a wholly new hazard, that of “sec- 
ondary radiation,” extends the danger 
area far beyond the limits of the bomb 
blast. A “fall-out” of radioactive debris, 
borne by the wind, now can 
cause casualties at least 175 
miles from the explosion, possi- 
bly much farther. The danger 
here is not so much mass deaths 
as wholesale amounts of radia- 
tion sickness in human beings 
and _ large-scale contamination 
of food and. water supplies—so 
that, after attack, large areas 
would have to be evacuated im- 
mediately, their use effectively 
stopped. 

It is beginning to dawn on 
most Americans, thus, that their 
new H-bomb is something more 
than they had bargained for. 
One Congressman, present at 
the March 1 test, spoke of the 
H-bomb now as being “out of 
control.” President Eisenhower, 
referring to that test, said that 
it “surprised and astonished” the 
scientists. Defense Secretary 
Wilson, after a secret briefing 
on the new bomb, called it “un- 
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believable.” Near-panic has resulted in 
Japan. In the U.S., people are beginning 
to wonder if the H-bomb is running wild. 

Serious questions are being raised, all 
over the country, about the unknown 
dangers of exploding bigger and bigger 
bombs. Can radioactive particles from 
future tests in the Pacific drift to the 
West Coast, cause casualties there? Could 
a superexplosion touch off hydrogen in 
the air, blow up the earth? Can radio- 
activity poison the Pacific? Is there a 
cumulative effect, in which several H- 
bomb explosions -could raise the radio- 
active content of the air to dangerous 
levels? How about the possibility of sec- 
ondary explosions, touched off by the 
bomb, that might kill off whole popula- 
tions? 

Answers to questions like these are 
part of the story now coming to light. 
Responsible scientists confirm some wide- 
ly held suspicions, firmly deny others. 

What about the tremendous amounts 
of radioactivity released by the bomb, 
for example—can some of it drift from 
the Pacific testing ground to the U.S. 
mainland? The answer is “Yes,” it already 
has in measurable amounts. Radioactive 
snow has fallen in Montana and Wyo- 
ming as a result of recent Pacific tests. 
That checked by instruments had 200 
times the normal “background” radiation 
in the air. But‘the element of danger, in 
all such cases so far, is reported by sci- 
entists as “practically nil.” 

How about the power of the bomb it- 
self? Can it get completely out of con- 
trol? Apparently not. Scientists explain 
that it can vary considerably from pre- 
dictions, because of variations in the ef- 
ficiency of the bomb in exploding its 
“charge.” But no explosion, they insist, 
can be greater than the amount of ex- 
plodable material in the bomb. 

This, too, is definite: There is no 
possibility that the earth, sea, or atmos- 
phere will catch fire; the explosion can- 
not spread in those common materials. 

Can repeated bombings over the Pa- 
cific poison the ocean, make seafood 
caught there unfit to eat? Again the an- 
swer seems to be “No.” Waters directly 
under a blast become highly radioactive, 
but they become diluted rapidly to safe 
levels. Currents carrying radioactive wa- 
ter and debris lose their deadly charac- 
teristics after a mile or so. No fish caught 
by the Japanese after the blast were dan- 
gerous to eat—only those caught earlier 
and exposed to radioactive ash falling 
from the sky were suspect. 

Then how about the earth’s atmos- 
phere: Can it be poisoned by repeated 
explosions of H-bombs? This theory had 
been widely held among scientists, that 
radioactivity could be gradually raised 
to dangerous levels by repeated H-bomb 
explosions. The U.S. Atomic Energy 
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Commission now is attempting to knock 
it down, insists that this danger is infini- 
tesimal and nothing to worry about. 

Suppose an H-bomb drops on a U.S. 
city; just how far do you have to be from 
the explosion to be safe? There is -no 
clear answer to this one. But, in broad 
terms, here are your chances— 

Within about three miles of the blast, 
destruction will be complete. 

Within 12 miles or so, a combination 
of terrific heat, pressure and radioactiv- 
ity will wreck most of the area. Not 
everyone will be killed or even injured, 
but wreckage will be everywhere and 
casualties large. 

Within about 40 miles, the blast will 
be strong enough to damage buildings, 
and radioactivity will be dangerous on 
the down-wind side. 

Within 175 to 200 miles or more, the 
danger is real, but casualties will be 
from “fall-out” of radioactivity, not from 
the blast itself. As a result, this entire 
area might have to be evacuated. 

Your personal danger, in other 
words, depends on many variables—the 
direction of the prevailing wind, the 
amount of protection overhead, the num- 
ber of hills or buildings between you 
and the blast, as well as the distance 
from “ground zero.” 

Is there any evidence, next, that the 
Russians really have a bomb with any- 
thing like the power of those tested by 
U.S.? The answer, apparently, is “Yes.” 
Russians set off an H-bomb blast last 
August that was measurable by in- 
struments set up outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. Available data indicate that this 
explosion was more powerful than the 
first American H-bomb blast in No- 
vember, 1952. Indications are, too, that 
the Soviet bomb used a chemical combi- 
nation of hydrogen and lithium much like 
the latest U.S. bomb. U.S., in other 
words, may have a bigger bomb now, 
but the Russians certainly are not far 
behind. 

It all boils down to this: Both U.S. 
and Russia now have a bomb that is far 
beyond anything anticipated when 
American scientists got the go-ahead 
four years ago. It cannot yet destroy the 
earth with one blast, or set off secondary 
reactions that could, but the trend seems 
to be in that direction. 

Is there any hope, then, of preventing 
mass suicide by the use of these bombs? 
Informed officials hold out this hope: 
Perhaps the destructive power of the 
H-bomb has become so great that no na- 
tion will start a major war, which would 
inevitably involve its use. 


A photo report on the 1952 hydrogen 
explosion starts on page 24. For the full 
text of the statement made by AEC 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, see page 59. 
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If Bomb Were Dropped on Philadelphia, Here’s What Could Happen 


(As Shown by Pacific Tests) 









Binghamton 






New Haven 





Bridgeport 









Scranton 







Paterson 







Newarko ld’ yo ee Cig. 


Allentown 
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THUS — One H-bomb, dropped on Philadelphia, could cause 


the destruction or evacuation of an area containing: 


@ 4 of the 5 biggest Eastern cities 
@ 30 million people, or nearly one fifth of U. S. population 
@ The nation’s capital 


@ Biggest U. S. industrial complex—steel, coal, oil refining, 
chemicals, shipbuilding, munitions, other major industries 


@ Key military installations 
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: FIRE IN THE SKIES— 


WHAT THE H-BOMB WILL DO 
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The hydrogen bomb U.S. set off in 1952 THE BOMB GROWS UP... 
tore an island out of the Pacific—but it 
packed only a fraction of the destructive Type Explosive Power 
force unleashed by this year’s test bombs. Of Missile In Tons of TNT 
The pictures on these three pages are the 
first official photographs of ‘Mike,’ code World War Il block-buster 20 tons 
name of the H-bomb that was fired in the Hiroshima A-bomb 20,000 tons 
Marshall Islands in the autumn of 1952— 
forerunner of the hydrogen giants now pil- 1952 H-bomb 5,000,000 tons 
ing up in the U.S. arsenal. 1954 H-bomb 40,000,000 tons test.) 
eS ERR LLAMA OLE ES: 














(5) But no A-bomb mushroom acted like this (6) In 10 minutes the cloud begins to fan out ‘ 
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THE FIRST SHOT instantly enveloped an H-bombed island in a fireball 3% miles in diameter 


(7) The mushroom spreads over 100-mile area (8) Breaking up—maximum altitude, 25 miles 
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PHOTO REPORT ON H-BOMB—Continued 
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BEFORE: Arrow shows the tiny island 
where the first H-bomb was tested 
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FOURTEEN PENTAGONS (inset) wouldn’t fill the hole the bomb‘s burst dug in the ocean 
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AFTER: The island is gone—replaced 
by a mile-wide crater, 175 feet deep 
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-U.S. Air Force Photos 
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U.S., egged on by Britain, is 
agreeing to something Russia 
wants badly—more trade. 

Soviet Union will get supplies 
to quiet its people, machines for 
industry, help for Communist 
China. 

This is the inside story of how 
the change is coming about. 


LONDON 


The Eisenhower Administration is 
yielding to Prime Minister Churchill 
and continental leaders who insist on 
more trade with the Russian bloc. 

The list of goods classed “strategic” 
and withheld from the Reds is to be 
shortened, probably one third. 

As a result, Western Europe will sell 
Eastern Europe more ships, machine 
tools, industrial machinery and metals. 
Once across the frontier, there is no way 
to keep such goods from going to China. 
The prospect is anything but pleasing 
to U.S. defense officials. 

This hands, in advance, to the Com- 
munist foreign ministers—Molotov of Rus- 
sia and Chou En-lai of Red China—one 
of the chief concessions they hoped to 
win in the meeting that begins in Ge- 
neva on April 26. Some U.S. authorities 
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FOA’S HAROLD STASSEN 
‘, .. an agreement on principles” 
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| MORE WESTERN GOODS FOR RUSSIA 


U.S. Lowers Barriers Under Allied Pressure 


believe the West has dropped a trump 
card that might have been played for 
concessions on Korea and Indochina. 

Pressure for more trade with the East 
has been building up here and in other 
European capitals since Korean truce 
talks started. After the truce was set, 
pressure threatened to blow off controls 
imposed on East-West trade. 

Communists have been denied not 
only Western weapons and supplies for 
atomic work, but also many metals, some 
machine tools, heavy industrial ma- 
chinery, precision bearings, ships and 
many other things needed for their in- 
dustry and over-all strength. Now they 
will get more of these types of goods. 

Reasons for British insistence are com- 
plex. Industrial capacity in Britain is 
growing, bidding for wider markets. The 
dollar market becomes less inviting, be- 
cause of the U.S. recession. U.S. aid is 
being cut. Traditional markets in East- 
ern Europe, though small, are considered 
something of an offset. Also, fear of 
global war is subsiding. 

Loosening of controls on East-West 
trade really began months ago. Britain 
got the consent of Allied countries to 
build fishing trawlers for Russia. Den- 
mark agreed to build tankers and re- 
frigerator ships. At times, because of 
shipments to the Reds, the U.S. threat- 
ened to cut off aid to some Western na- 
tions, but never did so. 

U.S. officials conceded that the con- 
trol list might be too long. 

Meanwhile, Russian officials talked 
of buying half a billion dollars of British 
goods per year. Russian gold was shipped 
to London, Paris, Amsterdam and Ge- 
neva to show the Reds meant business. 

British businessmen, invited to Mos- 
cow, got orders valued at more than 60 
millions. But more than four fifths of the 
goods ordered are classed as “strategic” 
until the control list is officially redrawn. 
Similar Russian deals with other nations 
hinge also on relaxing controls. 

Thus the Kremlin built up pressure. 

At last, on February 25 in a statement 
to Parliament, Sir Winston made looser 
controls a “must.” A meeting of the group 
administering controls, with representa- 
tives from 15 nations, had been set for 
Paris on April 23. The U.S. decided a 
preliminary agreement should be sought 
with the British and French. 

Stalling until after Geneva was con- 
sidered, according to U.S. officials, but 
the Allies couldn’t be stalled. 


The big cave-in came last week after 
Harold Stassen, Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministrator, flew here from Washington. 
Word of concessions leaked to the press. 

Back in Washington, Mr. Stassen an- 
nounced “an agreement on principles by 
which trade could be expanded without 
risking the movement of strategic mate- 
rials to Russia and its satellites.” This 
merely means fewer things henceforth 
will be deemed “strategic.” 

Mr. Stassen said his talks were “suc- 
cessful and satisfactory.” He has a prom- 
ise that remaining controls will be 
policed more carefully. Trade in military 
and atomic items is still to be banned. 
Outwardly, controls on trade with Red 
China remain tight; relaxation applies 
only to shipments to East Europe, and 
the official line is to minimize the danger 
of transshipment. 

The theory prevails, in the Eisenhower 
Administration, that the “cold war” will 
go on for years, that only minimum con- 
trols will stand the test of time, and that 
Western Europe needs more trade. 

Even the U.S., according to this idea, 
should trade more with the Reds in 
“peaceful” goods, such as foods. 

But this view is not unanimous. U. S. 
military men are astounded at the 
thought of ending controls on a third of 
the present “strategic” list. They think 
even minor concessions should have been 
saved for Geneva. 
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RUSSIAN SHIP IN BRITAIN 
... a new flow of trade 
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Listening to the Folks Back Home 


After 15 months, how does the 
average voter react to the new 
Administration in Washington? 

Congressmen from widely 
scattered areas polled constitu- 
ents to find out. The result: 

Vote of approval in most 
places. Mixed feelings about 
some parts of the Eisenhower 
program. Signs of trouble in 
Micwest farm areas. Majority of 
those pelled, though, still seem 
to like Ike. 

President Eisenhower's list of new 
laws he wants from Congress appears 
to rate high with voters across the na- 
tion. And, among Americans who have 
been asked the question, a good-sized 
majority thinks the President and his 
Administration are doing a good job. 

The chief notes of dissent come from 
deep in the corn and grain-raising areas 
of the Middle West, where there is dis- 


























Congressional Polls 


content over the Eisenhower farm policy. 
With this exception, most of the items on 
the President’s program get a fairly clear 
endorsement from voters who have been 
polled. 

These are the views gathered by one 
Senator and seven House members in 
polls of their areas. The surveys covered 
the State of North Dakota and seven 
congressional districts. All classes of peo- 
ple were included. The districts embrace 
one mining and industrjal county in 
Pennsylvania; a combination  tourist- 
resort and citrus and celery-raising area 
in Florida; two mixed rural and_ urban 
congressional districts in Michigan and 
Ohio; a Virginia district populated large- 
ly by federal employes from Washing- 
ton, D.C., and two city districts, one in 
Los Angeles, one in San Francisco. 

Only in North Dakota, among areas 
in which the question was asked, is there 
a feeling that generally the President 
and his Administration are not doing a 
good job. Even there, two out of three 
persons polled by Senator Milton R. 
Young, Republican, called Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s foreign policy an improvement 
over that of the Truman Administration. 


) to other countries 
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Test Mood of Country 


In Florida, a small majority opposed 
continuance of military aid to other 
countries. But Representative A. S. Her- 
long, Jr., Democrat, who made the poll, 
found that, by a margin of about 4 to 1, 
his constituents favor giving tec!mical 
aid to foreign countries. 

A proposal to shift price controls on 
farm products from 90 per cent of parity 
to a flexible system drew replies that 
varied according to the personal interest 
of those polled. In North Dakota and 
Michigan, there was a large majority 
against the proposed change. In Ohio, 
where there is dairying and mixed farm- 
ing, Representative J. Harry McGregor, 
Republican, found 54 per cent of his 
farmers approving the change. In sub- 
urban Virginia, the vote for the change 
was 76 per cent. And the citrus and 
celery regions of Florida favor it by a 
ratio of 19 to 1. 

In North Dakota, feeling runs high 
against the Eisenhower Administration. 
There, 52 per cent of those responding in 
the poll said they would not now vote 
for the re-election of President Eisen- 
hower. Sixty-five per cent of those polled 
had voted for Mr. Eisenhower in 1952. 
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By 2 to 1 of those polled, North Dakota 
P farmers favor the firing of Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 
Questions about keeping the Taft- 
, Hartley Act, with reasonable changes, 
drew a favorable response wherever 
asked, although they were phrased dif- 
ferently in each district. In Virginia, 
‘ Representative Joel T. Broyhill, a Re- 
publican, found four of every five per- 
: sons. endorsing the Act, although three 
out of five favored some changes in it. 
| In Pennsylvania, Representative Edward 
J. Bonin, a Republican, simply asked if 
, reasonable changes should be made in it, 
x and 80 per cent answered yes. 
t Opinions were sharply divided, how- —USN&WR Photos 
t ever, on the question of forbidding allies POLLSTER YOUNG, N. DAK. POLLSTER BROYHILL, VA. 
] of the United States to trade with Com- . 2 of 3 would fire Mr. Benson .. 4 of 5 favor Taft-Hartley 
x munist China. The question was asked 
in Virginia and in the Michigan district Representative Craig Hosmer, Republi- gressional committee do all the investi- 
‘ of Representative Alvin M. Bentley, a can, asked the question. The ratio favor- _ gating in this field instead of three com- 
. Republican. In each area, fewer persons — ing the President’s proposal to expand  mittees as at present. 
favored such a ban than opposed it. federal aid for hospital construction was And, in San F rancisco, Representative 
4 Reciprocal-trade agreements would 2 to 1. William S. Mailliard, Republican, found 
a be continued by most persons polled, as Communist investigations by Sena- _ that, while 86 per cent of his people ap- 
d proposed by Mr. Eisenhower. North Da- tor Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, prove of Communist investigations, only 
r kotans supported the President’s pro- were approved by more voters than dis- 54.6 per cent approve the methods now 
: posal, 3 to 2. Virginians backed it by approved in six of the seven areas where _ being used. 
h about 8 to 1. In Michigan, Mr. Bentley's — the question was asked. The main line of disapproval of items 
"3 constituents, by 2 to 1 favored a program A note of disapproval came from Vir- on President Eisenhower’s program cen- 
2 of gradually cutting U.S. tariffs. ginia, where large numbers of federal — tered on his proposal to lower the voting 
‘a In Florida and a irginia, the polls workers live. Here, 43 per cent approved age to 18 and to raise the postal rates. 
showed lopsided ratios favoring Mr. Ei- of the Senator’s investigations, 49 per On these two points, there was clear op- 
q senhower’s low-cost housing program. cent disapproved and 8 per cent had no __ position. But, in general, the congression- 
The President's medical-aid program  cpinion. A large majority of those polled al pollsters are finding the voters back of 


got endorsement in Los Angeles, where 


in this area favored having one joint con- 


Mr. Eisenhower. 


To get the views of constituents on major issues, one, Senator and 
seven Representatives conducted polls in widely scattered areas of 
the country. Here are some of the results: 
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VA 
t ~ L) i 
18th dist. 81% 12% 1% 10th dist. 81% 10% i 9% 10th dist. 14% 15% 11 % d 
a $ 
C 
ALIF OHIO i MICH. E 
e i t+) — “ 
_— 4th dist. 19% 15% 6% 17th dist. 81% 19% i —— 8th dist. 81.9% 18.1 % : < 
NOTE: Polls covered the entire State of North Dakota, and these congressional districts: the 11th Pennsylvania, consisting of Luzerne County, 
— which includes the city of Wilkes-Barre; the 17th Ohio, seven central counties; the 8th Michigan, six south-central counties; the 5th Florida, 





10 central counties; the 10th Virginia, two counties and two cities in suburbs of Washington, D.C.; the 18th California, in Los Angeles; the 4th 
California, in San Francisco. 
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Another Chapter 


TURMOIL IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


Spruille Braden Says Holdovers Are Still in Power 





this dispute. 





Are Truman-Acheson holdovers still running 
things in the U.S. Department of State? 

This disputed question has kept the State 
Department in turmoil for months. U. $. News 
& World Report, in its issues of last December 
18 and January 15, published two sides of 


Now Spruille Braden, a veteran diplomat, 
renews the original charge that ‘‘the same 
people” are still in control. 

His testimony, before a Senate subcommit- 
tee investigating Communist infiltration, opens 
a new chapter in the story of turmoil inside 
the State Department. 








Charges are being made again that 
holdovers from the Truman-Acheson Ad- 
ministration are still guiding policy inside 
the U.S. Department of State. 

The charges, this time, come from 
Spruille Braden, a veteran diplomat. He 
says these holdovers are not only re- 
taining influence in the Department but 
that they are still bending U.S. foreign 
policy to fit the Kremlin pattern. 

Mr. Braden’s testimony, before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee investigating Com- 
munist infiltration of the Government, 
reopens a dispute that has kept the State 
Department in turmoil for months. 





A group of Republicans in the Depart- 
ment opened this dispute last December. 
They charged that the real policy-mak- 
ing jobs were still in the hands of Tru- 
man-Acheson holdovers, in spite of the 
fact that Republican Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles took over the Depart- 
ment from Dean Acheson in January, 
1953. In the issue of Dec. 18, 1953, 


U.S. News & World Report published 
these original charges, revealing the tur- 
moil inside the State Department. 

In its issue of Jan. 15, 1954, U.S. 
News & World Report published the 
other side of the dispute—denials by Re- 
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SPRUILLE BRADEN 
‘| got no results. My warnings were unlistened to”’ 
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publicans in the Department who insisted 
that Mr. Dulles has taken over effective 
control. 

Now Mr. Braden supports the original 
charge—and raises some new accusations. 
He sees a dangerous “pattern” in this con- 
tinuing operation inside the State Depart- 
ment. He charges that hidden Communist 
conspirators are pulling the wires. “State 
interventionists” and “do-gooders” inside 
the State Department are serving as 
their puppets, he claims. He calls them 
“voung Soviets.” 

“Until you get rid of them,” he warns, 
“don't think you are going to cure the 
situation.” 

Mr. Braden made these statements 
March 25 in testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee’s Internal Security 
Subcommittee, headed by Republican 
Senator William E. Jenner, of Indiana. 
When asked by U.S. News & World 
Report for comment on Mr. Braden’s tes- 
timony, the State Department said it had 
“no comment at this time.” 

Although no longer in the State De- 
partment, Mr. Braden speaks with a 
background of 13 years as a diplomat. 
He represented the U.S. at several big 
Latin-American conferences, was Am- 
bassador to Colombia, Cuba and Argen- 
tina, and wound up as Assistant Secretary 
of State for American Republic Affairs. 
He resigned in 1947. 

From this background, Mr. Braden 
looks at the State Department as of today 
and concludes that it has not changed 
very much since he left it in 1947. 

Here, from the Committee records, is 
the way Mr. Braden described it under 
questioning by Committee members: 


Mr. Braden: “To the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, all of these warnings 
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[about Communism] I sent in through 
the years beginning in 1941, never re- 
ceived any acknowledgment that I re- 
call. If there was any, it was purely 
pro forma. When I got to the State De- 
partment and T wanted to discuss these 
matters, I was never able to do it. I had 
the sensation of walking up the stairs in 
the dark and you think there is another 
step and you come down—or punching a 
pillow is probably a better analogy.” 

Senator Jenner: “Would it be a fair 
statement to say in your relations with 
the State Department that, during your 
tour of service, from the memoranda you 
have received, the United States Depart- 
ment of State was pro-Communist?” 

Mr. Braden: “I don't know that | 
would say that... But | got no results. 
My warnings were unlistened to. When 
an important Ambassador—and atfter all, 
as Ambassador to Cuba and Argentina, 
| might be in that category—when he 
sounds warnings and as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State he cannot get discussions ot 
these matters and get any action taken, 
that in itself shows a very dangerous and 
serious pattern.” 

Senator Jenner: “It it was not pro- 
Communist, there was something radi- 
cally wrong?” 

Mr. Braden: “My teeling was there 
were relatively few Communists, but 
there were an awful lot of state in- 
terventionists, collectivists, “do-gooders, 
misinformed idealists and what-not, that 
were easily led and were in effect the 
puppets of the unknown. 

“1 say ‘unknown.’ We do have [Alger] 
Hiss and [Harry Dexter] White and some 
of those names coming out now, but they 
were the puppets of ihose people. That 
very definitely is my feeling and it is why 
1 am so alarmed today about the future 
of this country.” 

Senator Arthur V. Watkins (Rep.), 
of Utah: “Do you not think there has 
been a reform since that time?” 

Mr. Braden: “I haven't been able to 
see it I don’t think so. | am not inside 
Government. Therefore, perhaps it is 
unfair for me to express an opinion on 
something that I am not intimately con- 
nected with. But when I see what is 
going on, when I see the fact that for 
some vears, despite my going to Wash- 
ington and begging that something be 
done about the situation in Guatemala, 
that nothing was done about it until 
recently—then what is done is ineftec- 
tive.” 

Senator John M. Butler (Rep.), of 
Maryland: “By and large, do you still 
have the same people there?” 

Mr. Braden: “I think so. That is my 
impression.” 

Senator Butler: “Some ot the prin- 
cipal characters have been changed, 
though?” 
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-Harris & Ewing 


ALGER HISS 
... once called Panama an “‘occupied territory” 


Mr. Braden: “Some of the principal 
characters have been changed, but it is 
like when Mr. [James F.] Byrnes was 
Secretary of State—when I talked to him 
about these matters. He was over- 
burdened with the necessity for im- 
mediate decisions, decisions that he had 
to make, and then he was continually be- 
ing called off to meetings of the foreign 
ministers—to United Nations meetings. 

“As I see it, I think they are doing the 
same thing with Secretary Dulles. He 
does not have a chance to light.” 

Senator Butler: “The Secretary is not 
in a position to really run the Depart- 
ment?” 

Mr. Braden: “Exactly.” 

Senator Butler: “Is it a tair statement 
to make that, while the top echelon has 
changed, the people who really make 
the policy are the same people that have 
been there for years?” 

Mr. Braden: “That is my conviction.” 

Senator Watkins: “How do_ they 
make the policy?” 

Mr. Braden: “As a complicated proc- 
ess, but it goes way down the line. It 
extends up to the United Nations, in my 
opinion. First of all, somebody on the 
desk, some of these people | have de- 
scribed, instances of these young Soviets, 
these meetings in my office where these 
people would come in, would have the 
same color of authority that I had, and 
insist that they had to be consulted betore 
any decision was made. They could over- 
rule even an Assistant Secretary of State. 
I learned that several] times. 

“Then they draw up these papers and, 
with “he tremendous volume of work 


coming cn the top echelon, the Secre- 
tary of State or even the assistant secre- 
taries—frequently they cannot go over 
every single one of the things. 

“The decisions are made by these 
people working at the lower levels writ- 
ing these papers, writing the agreements, 
doing all the rest of it. 

“They are pretty cagey about it. They 
can make some pretty good arguments 
as to why such and such a thing should 
be done . . . Until you get rid of them, 
I don’t think you are going to cure the 
situation.” 


Describing his 1947 resignation to the 
Subcommittee. Mr. Braden gave this 
testimony: 

Mr. Braden: “1 was having these ter- 
tific fights. I was completely in disaccord 
with the lack of support for sound policies 
where I found these meetings. 

“We practically had young Soviets. 
Here I had the responsibility for the con- 
duct of our affairs with Latin America, 
but I found that in meetings there would 
be anywhere from two or three up to 2%) 
or more people all with the same color 
of authority that I had, and where | 
would try to defend American legitimate 
interests, these people were all opposed to 
private enterprise and to our system and 
way of life. 1 wanted to get out. I may 
say | think there was a mutuality about 
the situation.” i 


In support of his charges of Com- 
munist influence, Mr. Braden recounts 
incidents during his State Departmeut 
career. He fits these everts into the Corn- 
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munist “pattern” that he alleges. In the 
incidents he relates, ieading roles were 
played by three men who have been 
named in Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion reports or congressional investigating 
committee hearings as suspected links 
with a Communist underground. These 
men are: 

1. Alger Hiss, former State Depart- 
ment official now serving a_ five-year 
perjury sentence for denying that he 
slipped Government secrets to a Soviet 
spy ring. 

2. Harry Dexter White, onetime As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, now 
dead. 

3. Laurence Duggan, former chief of 
the State Department’s Latin-American 
Division, who “jumped or fell” to his 


death in 1948. 


wanted to get my bearings first. So I 
took rather a defensive stand on that, 
but I took the stand that the career 
Foreign Service and the departmental 
service of the United States, by and 
large, were a fine organization, good or 
better than any organization I had seen. 

“Sure, they had some bad people and 
incompetents, but the over-all was good. 
I said what we have got to do is to build 
on this firm foundation and not have this 
swarm of people coming in from these 
outside agencies who would only have to 
do with foreign affairs in the OWI or the 
OSS during the war. 

“We, therefore, resisted this invasion 
of all these swarms of people. They were 
mostly collectivists and ‘do-gooders’ and 
what-nots, that were trying to come into 
the State Department. I am glad to say 





—Wide World 


LAURENCE DUGGAN 
... told Mr. Braden he was “‘out of step”’ 


One incident, involving Mr. Hiss, oc- 
curred in 1945. As developed under 
questioning by the Subcommittee coun- 
sel, Charles P. Grimes, here is that story, 
from Subcommittee records: 

Mr. Grimes: “Did you find when you 
became Assistant Secretary of State, as 
you have testified, that there was a 
plan on foot to reorganize the State 
Department?” 

Mr. Braden: “Yes, I did... As I 
testified on December 22, an attempt 
was made to take all of these various 
alphabetical agencies—-OW1 and BEW- 
FEA, and the Co-ordinator’s office—and 
superimpose them on the State Depart- 
ment. 

“I was new in Washington . . . So I 
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that my office was able to hold out on 
that... 

“The most serious case we had, and I 
found myself engaged in a knockdown- 
dragout fight, was in the case of the 
creation of what was known as the Office 
of Research and Intelligence. The first 
that I heard of that project was one day 
—this is in the latter part of 1945. I don’t 
know the exact date. But I came back 
from luncheon and I was informed there 
was to be a very top-echelon meeting in 
the office of the Under Secretary [Dean 
Acheson] that afternoon, that I was to 
cancel any other engagements that I 
might have ix. order to attend this meet- 
ae 

“The meeting began by Mr. Acheson 


telling us that they were going to estab- 
lish this Office of Research and Intelli- 
gence At some little length, Mr. 
Acheson detailed why this office was 
necessary, that we had no office in the 
State Department that had the intelli- 
gence function, that had the necessary 
information .. . 

“He expatiated on that, that this was a 
‘must,’ an absolute ‘must.’ . . . 

“They were to bring in 1,080 people, 
is the figure that I recall . . . to man this 
new office.” 

Mr. Grimes: “In short, did the plan 
involve a complete reorganization of the 
State Department?” 

Mr. Braden: “It meant a complete 
change in the whole State Department. 
Mr. Acheson, I remember very vividly, 
said, “This is going to the Hill [Con- 
gress] this afternoon.’ Later on in the 
discussion it turned out that it wasn’t 
to the Hill, but to the Budget Bureau. 
But his, first remark was that it was going 
to the Hill and that this was a must, that 
if any of us had any objections to this, 
we could say our piece right then and 
there by going into the Secretary of 
State s office, Mr. Byrnes. We could make 
our protest to him. Mr. Byrnes might or 
might not listen to us, but in any case 
we would be thrown out.” 

Senator Jenner: “In other words, you 
were to pass judgment upon this large 
document without examining it or seeing 
it or knowing its contents?” 

Mr. Braden: “This was going through 
whether we liked it or not .. . It was an 
ultimatum, That was the only word for 
it. As we sat there I reached over and 
I took this volume and naturally I turned 
to the Latin-American republics. After 
very hurriedly looking at it . I ex- 
pressed my strong opposition . . . “This 
is a complete duplication, was what | 
said. “There is no need for it. It is an 
extravagance, an inefficiency, and I pro- 
test.’ 

“Curiously enough, I was not asked 
to go in to the Secretary of State. Later 
on the meeting broke up without any 
conclusion at that time... 

“After a very disagreeable fight .. . 
finally that project was abandoned. An 
Office of Research and Intelligence was 
established, but on a very minor and 
relatively insignificant scale in the De- 
partment. 

“But I am appalled by what I saw 
happen at that time, and since then I 
have been told by such reliable in- 
formants as Mr. [J. Anthony] Panuch, 
who was right on the job at the time, that 
the project emanated originally from the 
Office of Special Political Affairs, that is 
to say, Mr. Alger Hiss’s office.” 

Another incident involving Mr. Hiss 
concerned Panama. That was in 1946. 
The U.S. had set up 134 military bases 
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for wartime defense of the Panama 
Canal, under an agreement with Panama 
permitting their use until one year after 
a peace treaty—which had not yet been 
signed. Already, however, the Russians 
were making propaganda out of these 
bases, using them as evidence of aggres- 
sive American intentions. They were fo 
menting demands in Panama for aban- 
donment of these bases. 

As Mr. Braden told the story to the 
Subcommittee, Mr. Hiss insisted upon 
submitting to the United Nations a rou- 
tine report on these bases. In his testi- 
mony, this was said: 

Mr. Braden: “There was no rhyme or 
reason why that [report] should be pre- 
sented to the United Nations . . . It was 
just going to enrage the Panamanians. It 
was going to play into the hands of the 





HARRY DEXTER WHITE 


“As we predicted, the Panamanian 
Foreign Minister made a speech in the 
United Nations.” 


Further on in the testimony: 

Mr. Braden: “Imagine my utter aston- 
ishment when one morning I picked up 
the Washington Post and here on the 
front page was an announcement that we 
had reported to the United Nations on 
the Canal Zone as an occupied territory. 
When I read that, I realized that was 
really putting the fat in the fire in our 
relations with Panama in the substantia- 
tion of the Russian allegations and in our 
relations with all of the American repub- 
lics. It was such a nasty situation.” 

Mr. Grimes: “This was a matter under 
your jurisdiction?” 

Mr. Braden: “Exactly.” 


—Wide World 


His plan was ‘‘potentially very bad for the United States’ 


Russians, with their allegations about 
our bases scattered all over the world, 
and particularly in Panama. It was going 
to alienate a lot of the other Latin 
Americans. 

“At that point, it [the dispute] was ap- 
pealed to the Under Secretary of State.” 
Senator Jenner: “Who was that?” 

Mr. Braden: “Mr. Acheson . . . I went 
in to see Mr. Acheson. I think Mr. Hiss 
had already been there for some time . . . 
When I tried to state my case, Mr. 
Acheson, as a lawyer, agreed with Mr. 
Hiss and I didn’t even have a chance 
to state my case.” 

Mr. Grimes: “The report was then 
submitted to the United Nations?” 

Mr. Braden: “Yes. 
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Mr. Grimes: “You learned about it for 
the first time in the newspapers?” 

Mr. Braden: “I learned about it for 
the first time in the newspapers.” 

Mr. Grimes: “What did you do?” 

Mr. Braden: “I dropped the news- 
paper and I tore down to the State De- 
partment . We then tried to run it 
down and we found that this report had 
been submitted and the employment of 
the words ‘occupied territory’ by the Of- 
fice of Special Political Affairs—that is to 
say, Mr. Alger Hiss. 

“[The following year] we had to give 
up those bases which our military said 
were highly essential for the defense of 
the Canal and of the United States.” 

Harry Dexter White crossed Mr. Bra- 


den’s path in 1942. Upon becoming Am- 
bassador to Cuba, Mr. Braden encoun- 
tered a plan that Cuba was preparing to 
adopt that, among other things, would 
exclude the U.S. dollar as legal tender 
in Cuba. This plan, he said, was drawn 
up by a U.S. Treasury mission headed 
by Mr. White and known as the “White 
mission.” The testimony shows: 

Mr. Braden: “I opposed this White 
mission’s report . . . I thought it was bad 
for Cuba and potentially very bad for 
the United States, not merely from the 
trade point of view but economic chaos 
and financial distress in Cuba as a result 
of this report. Of course, we are going to 
be blamed because here was a report 
based on the recommendations of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Grimes: “Incidentally, a situation 
of great economic distress is one of the 
Marxian conditions for revolution?” 

Mr. Braden: “Yes, of course. But | 
must admit I did not realize that signifi- 
cance of the thing at the time.” 


After successfully blocking the White 
plan, Mr. Braden testified, he got a 
“thorough dressing down” from the State 
Department. Here Mr. Duggan enters 
the picture. 

Mr. Braden: “I saw some notes in the 
Department where Mr. Duggan made 
the remark . . . that I was out of step 
with the Government and the Govern- 
ment completely disagreed with the posi- 
tion that I had taken on this matter. 

“I am very proud to have been out of 
step with Messrs. White and Hiss and 
those people.” 


Telling of his troubles in getting 
across his warnings about Communism, 
Mr. Braden testified as follows: 

Mr. Grimes: “Had you from time to 
time, while you were American Ambas- 
sador in Cuba, sent warnings to the De- 
partment of State that there might be 
trouble with the Communists?” 

Mr. Braden: “Yes, I began in 1941 
. . . L warned the State Department that 
the Communists were working hand in 
glove with the Nazis, distributing propa- 
ganda of the Nazis throughout Colombia. 

“Then from that time on there are a 
long series of dispatches .. . 

“When I was in Argentina as Ambassa- 
dor, I sent two telegrams, dated July 
5 and July 8 [1945] . . . Both of them 
were directed for the President and the 
Secretary of State. They were that im- 
portant... 

“I repeated my strongest urgings.. . 
that Truman and Churchill discuss with 
Premier Stalin all aspects of Soviet ac- 
tivities throughout Latin America 

“IT never got an answer from that. Sec- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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retary Byrnes told me he never saw that 
telegram. I therefore assume that the 
President never saw it. What happened 
to it, I don’t know.” 


Mr. Braden testified that he had re- 
peated difficulty finding documents that 
should have been in State Department 
files. “Whether that was sheer inefficiency 
or not, I don’t know,” he commented. 

Another kind of trouble in obtaining 
State Department records was reported 
in the following testimony: 

Mr. Braden: “I wrote the Department 
in order to make my testimony complete 
and bring out the fact that . . . begin- 
ning, I would say, in about 1948 or late 
1947 or 1949, there has been this growth 
and this swarm of people come into our 
foreign operations . . . These are the ones 
that are giving the career officers the bad 
reputation . . . I wrote the Department 
a few weeks ago and said, ‘Will you 
please give me the number of ‘Foreign 
Service officers in 1947, 1941 and 1937 
. . . Also the budgets on those.’ I get a 
reply from the Department which seems 
to me utterly ludicrous . . . The answer 
on this is: “. . . because of their com- 
plexity they cannot be released to you.” 


Concluding his testimony, Mr. Braden 
made the following summation: 

Mr. Braden: “The very life of these 
United States may be destroyed by two 
interrelated threats: 

“1. The Moscow-inspired con- 
spiracy to destroy our country by 
spreading Communism throughout 
the rest of this Hemisphere; 

“2. The fact that this under- 
mining of our national security has 
been countenanced and even, at 
times, abetted by our own Govern- 
ment. This has been due largely to 
the invasion of Washington by 
shrewd and skillful individuals and 
groups, who hold and _ propagate 
ideas antagonistic to representative 
constitutional government and _pri- 
vate property and enterprise. 

“The first danger is immediate and 
grave, increasing and spreading. 

“The second danger is less spectacular 
and the threat to our security is neither 
so quickly nor easily accessible. Yet, in 
the end, it is a greater danger than No. 1. 

“The second, i.e., the internal danger, 
involves what has been called the ‘in- 
evitability of gradualness,’ i.e., the al- 
most imperceptible destruction, bit by 
bit, of the principles on which the United 
States of America was founded. By slow 
degrees, those individuals and groups, 
whom I have described as invading the 
Federal Government—and in particular 
our foreign operations—are corroding the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. They 
would have us renounce the very corner- 


stone of our system of government: that 
God made man in his own image and 
endowed him, as an individual person, 
with certain unalienable rights, that gov- 
ernment is the servant and not the mas- 
ter of the people. 

“Instead, they propagate state interven- 
tionism with its corrolaries of corruption 
and the creation of class prejudice. They 
spread collectivist ideologies, both in our 
internal and foreign affairs. 

“The majority of these invaders are 
neither Communists nor fellow travelers. 
But they have an affinity for extremist 
nostrums and are unwittingly the dupes 
or instruments of Soviet-directed Com- 
munism, which they thus aid and abet. . . 

“The generation of these ideas, so ut- 
terly counter to our system and so ad- 
verse to our enlightened, rational self- 
interest, was augmented by World War 
II and is now facilitated by multilat- 
eral diplomacy operating through and in 
the numerous uncontrollable and often 
obscure councils and committees of such 
organizations as the United Nations and 
the Organization of American States . . . 

“The 72 multilateral international or- 
ganizations in which the United States 
participates, as they proliferate both 
their structures and activities—largely at 
the expense of U.S. taxpayers—are im- 
posing superstatism, over and above our 
National Government. 

“Superstatisms are worse than the pure- 
ly national variety, which, at least, may 
retain some measure of patriotism and 
popular control. To the extent peoples 
come to accept superstatism and the col- 
lective ideas which flow therefrom, they 
will be easier prey for Moscow’s ambi- 
tions to impose world hegemony. 

“The greatest danger to the security 
and permanence of this republic is that 
these statists and superstatist ideas, orig- 
inating abroad, have been absorbed— 
often unconsciously—by so many U.S. 
officials, who in the aggregate exercise 
extraordinary influence, by reason of 
their employment in sensitive areas of 
Government, including the Department 
of State. 

“Tt is my impression that amongst these 
people there are relatively few out-and- 
out Communists. But this is no reason 
to relax our precautions, because these 
few are so fanatically dedicated, and so 
trained in all the arts of deception as to 
make them far more dangerous than 
mere numbers would indicate. 

“Moreover, they are rigidly disciplined 
and directed. Worst of all, they are able 
adroitly to inspire, guide and impel the 
state interventionists and ‘do-gooders, 
the misguided idealists and ignorant, to 
pursue collectivist and state-intervention- 
ist ideologies which slowly but inevitably 
evolve into some form of totalitarianism. 

“These ideologies, given time, will de- 
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stroy our representative constitutional 
Government, its religious and _ spiritual 
content and the general welfare built by 
our system of private property and indi- 
vidual initiative ... 

“I believe a close analogy can be drawn 
between organized crime and the assault 
on our security through the infiltration 
and collectivization, bit by bit, of our 
Government. In either case, the patterns 
must be exposed before any substantial 
or lasting cure can be effected. So soon 
as the patterns are exposed and elimi- 
nated, the malefactors, be they gangsters 
or subversives, will be paralyzed and 
impotent. They will be through even if 
they remain unnamed and free from 
prosecution... 

“As I said on December 22, swarms of 
state interventionists have been injected 
or abscrbed into the agencies having to 
do with cur foreign operations. Behind 
them, in the wings, developing and push- 
ing plans, infiltrating not only our politi- 
cal structures but education, the press 
and elsewhere, exists an unidentifiable, 
but nonetheless effective, “THEY.’ 

“Here is where we may expect to find 
the dangerous Communists and traitors. 
‘THEY’ are diabolically ingenious and 
effective in both plans and methods, Get 
rid of one purportedly top-echelon group— 
as was done in the trials [of Communist 
leaders} before Judge Medina [in New 
York City]—and substitutes take over. 

“The state interventionists and “do- 
gooders’ often turn out to be the puppets 
who can be juggled by ‘THEY.’ If the 
United States and, therefore, civilization 
are to survive, this anonymous “THEY’ 
must be rendered impotent. 

“But how may this be done, if only on 
rare occasions we are able to expose and 
convict those who form this ‘THEY’? ... 

“The valuable and patriotic work of this 
subcommittee, of course, should be con- 
tinued. That is imperative. But I respect- 
fully suggest that, irrespective of how 
many Communists and traitors you ex- 
pose and how important they may be 
. . . the system which threatens our se- 
curity will not be destroyed or even ma- 
terially weakened. We must develop and 
employ other measures for our defense. 

“I urge that, instead of attempting in 
the first instance to name names and 
pinpoint facts, we endeavor to expose 
those broad patterns within the area of 
foreign operations which demonstrate 
the existence of exotic influences and the 
degrees to which these United States 
have departed from the principles laid 
down by the Founding Fathers . . . 

“When you gentlemen have uncovered 
and completed a thorough study of a 
number of these patterns, I believe the 
Congress, under your guidance, may 
competently prescribe such measures as 
will bring about a complete cure.” 
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EAVESDROPPING IN WASHINGTON 


Little Privacy When Officials Talk on Phone 


Members of Congress and 
Government officials alike are 
beginning to wonder if there is 
such a thing as privacy in a 
Washington phone call. 

Time and again, telephone 
conversations are being brought 
to light, widely publicized. 

The story of “leaks” in Wash- 
ington’s phones begins in the 
early ‘30s. Some agencies are 
changing the rules now. 


Official eavesdropping—listening in 
on telephone calls—is a hot issue in 
Washington once again. 

Recent events have raised a question 
as to whether a phone talk with a federal 
official is ever really private. The im- 
pression given is that important calls 
are likely to be recorded in one way or 
another, and possibly published some 
day in unforeseeable circumstances. 

Latest example of official eavesdrop- 
ping, and the way it can be used, came 
to light in the Army’s report on conver- 
sations between its legal office and staff 
members of the Senate investigating 
committee headed by Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. Summaries of some calls were 
released in a report made public by the 
Army. 

This incident, and other similar hap- 
penings in recent years, arouses intense 
congressional interest about Government 
rules on telephone recordings. 

Congressmen want to know what agen- 
cies and officials make records of phone 
calls; what happens to those records 
when the officials leave the Government; 
who decides when to publish excerpts 
from the conversations. 

Partial answers to some of the ques- 
tions are available. It is well known, for 
example, that phone recordings are made 
in four ways—by a secretary taking short- 
hand notes, by use of a recording device 
with an audible signal, by silent record- 
er, or by wire tapping. 

No Government agency except the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation admits 
using silent recorders or wire taps now, 
since they are outlawed for general pur- 
poses. The FBI taps on specific orders 
from the Attorney General, and only in 
kidnaping, extortion and spy cases. Some 
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time ago, the FBI told Congress it had 
172 taps working on one day, counting 
all U.S. operations. Congress still is de- 
bating whether to legalize evidence from 
wire taps. 

A little history shows how the “listen- 
ing in” habit got started in federal offices. 
The idea took hold during the early 
30s. That was when word got around 
that certain high officials had decided 
they might need a permanent record of 
phone talks in addition to their cor- 
respondence files, and the example of 
men at the top was soon 
taken up “down the line.” 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
who became Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1934, was one 
top official of the day who 
believed in keeping records. 
Mr. Morgenthau installed a 
special switch under his desk. 
When a telephone call came 
in, he could throw the switch 
and record the talk on a ma- 
chine in an adjoining room. 

By 1940, it was common 
practice of officials to have 
secretaries monitoring phone 
calls, especially talks with 
Congressmen and newspaper- 
men. The secretaries listened 
in, made notes. Some officials 
told their callers that a record 
was being made; others did 
not. 

Generally, officials took it 
for granted, by this time, 
that a caller knew some rec- 
ord of his call probably was 
being made, if he was at all experienced 
around Washington. 

Most officials wanted only the gist of 
remarks taken down, since they used the 
system strictly as an aid to efficiency. At 
the end of the day, they could glance 
through the stenographic notes, refresh 
their memories on what they had prom- 
ised to do, for whom and when. Many 
business executives use the same system. 

Other officials, however, wanted com- 
plete transcripts, and looked on their 
records primarily as protection against 
misquotation, as a source for future mem- 
oirs, or as a backlog of information that 
might be useful someday. As public of- 
ficials, they came across many things that 
private businessmen would not have ac- 
cess to. 

During World War Il, telephone re- 


cordings in Government expanded. Mili- 





tary men were aware of the probability 
of postwar investigations, so they in- 
creased and refined long-standing prac- 
tices of recording official conversations, 

More and more civilian officials, too, 
felt the need for recording what they 
said on certain occasions, after the war 
thrust them into positions of great power 
where they had to make big and costly 
decisions and where they were besieged 
for favors. 

As the war progressed, the mechanical 
devices that make incontestable records 
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THE CAPITOL SWITCHBOARD 
Outside, other ears listen 


came into play more frequently. At that 
time there was no legal requirement that 
the party at the other end be warned his 
remarks were being recorded mechani- 
cally. 

After the war, the question of how 
recorded conversations were to be used 
in public came to the fore. Army rec- 
ords figured extensively in several in- 
vestigations, notably the one involving 
former Representative Andrew J. May, 
Chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, and the Garsson brothers, 
in connection with war contracts. 

This investigation “broke” in 1946. 
Its revelations of phone recordings 
shocked some Congressmen and led to 
pressure for regulation. 

On Nov. 28, 1947, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission issued an order 
requiring an automatic signal on record- 
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ers, warning all parties that a recording 
was being made. As a result, only the 
FBI, and possibly Central Intelligence 
Agency, use silent recorders or wire taps 
now. 

Changes in attitude toward tele- 
phone privacy on normal governmental 
calls seem to be forthcoming. 

The Justice Department has instituted 
a complete change of policy. Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., told a 
Senate Appropriations Committee that 
one of his first acts, on taking over the 
Justice Department, was to issue an or- 
der forbidding telephone recordings. He 
testified that the practice had been to 
record conversations in certain divisions 
of: the Department. He said he did not 
know whether the records were made by 
devices or stenographers. 

At Treasury Department, for another 
example, an official notes that Secretary 
George M. Humphrey does not use a 
recording device, nor does he have a 
secretary monitor his calls. Lower-ranking 
officials in the Department are believed 
to be “following the boss’s example.” 

At the Defense Department, however, 
use of secretaries to monitor conversa- 
tions is unchanged. 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son recently told a press conference that 
he had no telephone recording devices 
in his own office; that he saw justifica- 
tion tor their use in interservice com- 
munications, to save time and _ insure 
accuracy, but that he did not feel such 
devices should be used for recording 
conversations with people outside the 
Department. He recalled that he issued, 
on March 11, a directive stressing that 
mechanical recorders must sound a 
warming signal when used on phones 
connected with commercial — switch- 
boards. 

Mr. Wilson stated, however, that he 
did not frown on “monitoring” of con- 
versations by a secretary, as distinct 
from “recording” by a mechanical de- 
vice. He did think that, as a matter of 
courtesy, a caller should be told when 
his conversation was being monitored, 
because a man talks differently when he 
knows that what he says is being taken 
down. But he did not intend to issue 
any directive regulating “monitoring.” 

The effect is to leave Defense officials 
free to make stenographic records of 
phone talks, as in the past. 

The issue of telephone privacy thus 
is agitating Congress again. Apart from 
the question of the Government’s pow- 
ers in wire tapping, there is the question 
of when real privacy is available on 
Government telephones.. Recent events 
show that, under present rules, records of 
some phone calls are being preserved, to 
be made public when and if officials 
decide that is necessary. 
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HOW TO LISTEN IN— 
Four Ways It’s Done 


I. 


Official has conversation 
“monitored” by secretary, 
who listens in, takes remarks 
in shorthand. This is preva- 
lent Washington practice. 


2. 


Official uses a standard 
telephone recorder, with 
“beep” warning both parties 
that conversation is being 
recorded. 


Be 


Conversation is recorded 
by one of the parties with 


silent listening device, such 


as wire or tape recorder. 


4. 


A third party or agency 
“taps” the telephone wire. 
Both talkers may be un- 
aware of the “leak.” 
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THE YANKS COME TO SAIGON 


But War Is Still Remote for This Strange City 








Americans, moving deeper inte Indochina, 
find a strange war in more ways than one. 
Take Saigon, the capital city, nerve center 
of war planning— 
It's a placid place, outwardly. Fighting 
seems far away, is seldom heard or seen. Life 
follows the same old pattern—hunger, pov- 





SAIGON, Indochina 

There is a curious parallel between 
Saigon of 1954 and the London of 1941. 
More and more Americans in uniform 
are seen in the hotels and on the streets 
of this Indochinese capital citv—a sure 
sign of growing U.S. concern and _in- 
volvement in a war. 

The newcomers have ceased to be ob- 
jects of curiosity. There are so many of 
them they have become commonplace— 
uniformed officers and men assigned to 
the U.S. military mission and _ aircraft 
crews here overnight after ferrving war 
equipment from U.S. bases in Japan and 
the Philippines. In addition, there are 
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SAIGON: LEISURELY . 





400 or more American civilians, most of 
them attached to the Embassy or Amerti- 
can agencies committed to helping win 
the war. 

But, in Saigon, the war seems far 
away. Only rarely do American arrivals 
hear the sounds of battle, the dull thump 
of a mortar shell or the rattle of machine- 
gun fire in the distance. Grenades no 
longer are tossed in the teeming streets. 
The Communists killed more natives that 
way than they did Frenchmen, and the 
outrages cost them much popular sup- 
port. The French have stopped search- 
ing theatergoers for hidden weapons. 
The rough-and-tough business of spy 
and counterspy goes on day and night, 
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“Life as usual” 


goes on in this 
war capital. 
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. NOT FAR FROM WAR 


erty for most; luxury, wealth for the privi- 
leged. Nothing interferes with the city’s lei- 
surely luncheons, the gay night life. Party talk 
is more about profits than about war. 

Indochina is a vital combat zone, the one 
“hot war’ against Communism—but there is 
little sign of alarm in Saigon. 





but it is not as deadly as it was three 
years ago. Violence now makes its home 
in the countryside, not in this city. 

Few of the normal impacts of war are 
noticeable in Saigon. The city’s 2 million 
people, a third of them Chinese, are 
jammed together in tenements, but mer- 
chants and civil servants of the upper 
bracket live in roomy, comfortable 
houses staffed with many servants. There 
is little unemployment. Conscription, 
war work and jobs in the new Vietnam 
Government take care of that. 

Unlike other cities of Asia, Saigon 
resembles a bit of France. The boulevards 
are wide and straight, shaded by tower- 
ing trees. There is no dust and little of 
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FRENCH IN ATMOSPHERE 


lf the Communists win, ‘‘some of us can always retire to Nice“ 
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the clamor associated with Oriental 
cities. In a park fronting the Rue Catinat, 
the main street of Saigon, fat French 
babies play on the grass. French soldiers 
wander hand in hand with their Viet- 
namese sweethearts, or sip cognac under 
the bright awnings overhanging the side- 
walk cafes. 

Americans at first are thoroughly im- 
pressed by Saigon. There is something 
splendid about the ornate European pal- 
ace that houses the French High Com- 
missioner and the rococo buildings of 
the Vietnam Government. Officials race 
through the streets preceded by motor- 
cycles with screaming sirens. Then there 
are the bakeries loaded with French 
pastries; the little restaurants that serve 
snails, iced and flown from France; the 
cancan dancers in luxurious night clubs 
where a drink costs $4. 


Life is pleasant in this strange war 


capital. There is plenty of good food and 
wine. Newly arrived Americans grumble, 
“It’s a hell of a way to win a war,” when 
they discover that the city closes down 
from noon to 3 p.m. for leisurely lunch- 
eons and long siestas. They mutter about 
the telephone service, which even the 
French find exasperating. But they soon 
adjust themselves to these things—and 
with obvious pleasure. 

Few of the Vietnamese speak Eng- 
lish, although street urchins are begin- 
ning to pick up the more useful Ameri- 
can expressions. There are no English- 
language newspapers—and_ it probably 
is just as well. The leading French- 
owned newspapers now are printing 
violent anti-American, propeace edito- 
rials. One recently carried a biographical 
story about Chou En-lai, the French- 
educated Premier and Foreign Minister 
of Communist China, that called him “a 
synthesis of the best of European and 
Asian cultures.” The article predicted 
that U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles would be “completely  out- 
classed” by Chou at the coming Geneva 
conference on Korea and Indochina. 

It is difficult to gauge Vietnamese re- 
action to the Americans. One of them 
said, “They are cleaner than the French.” 
Another: “If we have to have a master, 
it might as well be a good one.” The 
other night two U.S. marines were in- 
volved in a night-club brawl with a group 
of Frenchmen. A band of Vietnamese 
got into the fray, rescued the Americans 
and then thoroughly beat up the French- 
men. But their motivation was anti- 
French rather than pro-American. 

What the Communist-led Viet Minh 
think and say about the Americans is ob- 
vious. A Frenchman who had been a 
prisoner of the Viet Minh for nearly a 
year came into Saigon after his release 
and it took hours of argument to con- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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vince him that the U.S. had not driven 
French businessmen out of Indochina 
and taken over the country. Actually, 
American businessmen are scarce here. 
Indochina is still a French closed cor- 
poration so far as trade and investment 
are concerned. 

A favorite occupation of the French 
in Saigon is discussing the war, which 
they cannot see or hear, and _ talking 
about the future, which is as vague and 
formless as the monsoon clouds piling 
up over the capital. Businessmen are 
working hard to reap the profits they be- 
lieve may be choked off at any moment 
by a turn of the war. 

One hears exciting, and improbable, 
rumors at the cocktail parties that form 
a solid part of the city’s life. French and 


Bao Dai has special funds from the 
French that he does not have to account 
for. But what he does with much of the 
money is a subject of common gossip in 
Saigon. He is credited with investments 
in the U.S., France, Africa and South 
America. He has even bought houses and 
plantations in Indochina, despite the 
uncertain future. 

A high Vietnamese official admits 
quite frankly that he bought houses for 
Bao Dai and collected fat profits on the 
deals. “There’s nothing crooked about 
that,” he explains. “It has always been a 
court custom to charge the Emperor 
double the cost of anything he wants. 
And, after all, Bao Dai is an ex-Emperor.” 

Such remarks are not hard to hear in 
Saigon. Out where the fighting is going 
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BOULEVARDS ARE WIDE LIKE THOSE OF PARIS 
Here, the war can’t be seen or heard 


Vietnamese officials mingle freely at such 
parties, but at other times there is sullen, 
mutual distrust and dislike. The French 
say Vietnam is independent, and Viet- 
namese officials say, “A little more inde- 
pendence, please.” 

An American walks into a Government 
bureau on some business and a French- 
man asks all the questions and fills out 
the forms. All the Vietnamese official 
does is sign the papers. 

The Vietnamese Government is head- 
ed by the former Emperor of Annam, 
Bao Dai. But he rarely visits Saigon, pre- 
ferring to live at Dalat, where the cli- 
mate is cooler and the affairs of state 
less pressing. Even casual conversations 
are enough to convince a visitor that Bao 
Dai is unpopular, and probably knows it. 


on there is plenty of evidence of the 
courage and self-sacrifice one associates 
with war. But, in some respects, the city 
that is the capital and center of war 
planning resembles carrion being picked 
over by a flock of buzzards. 

One high official of the Vietnam Gov- 
ernment, for example, was discussing the 
future the other day. “Of course it will 
be hard on the masses if the Viet Minh 
win,” he said, “but some of us can al- 
ways retire to Nice and live very well.” 

This cynicism is not confined entirely 
to the French and Vietnamese. An 
American officer in Indochina, discussing 
U.S. policy, said: “We're buying an 
army of mercenaries. We want to keep 
the French fighting so American GI’s 
will not die here.” 
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POLITICAL HOT SPOTS OF ‘54 


Illinois and New Jersey Lead Off in Primaries 


It’s voting time again. 

Control of Congress and 34 
Governorships are major prizes 
of the struggle that begins in 
April primaries, winds up with 
general election in November. 

Big question is whether Mr. 
Eisenhower will have a Repub- 
lican Congress to work with in 


1955 and 1956. The political 


guide on these pages will help 
you follow the campaigns. 


The long, hard battle for control of 
the 84th Congress is starting. It begins 
with a primary election in Illinois on 
April 13 to pick candidates for one 
Senate seat and 25 House member- 
ships. It ends with the big showdown 
at the general election on November 2. 

For six months—from April through 
September—the States are to be busy 
choosing candidates. The winners of 
contests in primaries and State conven- 
tions will fight it out in November for 
35 Senate and 435 House seats and for 
the Governorships of 34 States. 

The November voting determines 


whether President Eisenhower is to have 
a Republican Congress to work with dur- 
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CASE OF NEW JERSEY 
.. vs. one Democrat 
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ing the second half of his term. On all 
sides it is agreed the kind of candidates 
picked in the primaries will have much 
to do with deciding the November win- 
ners. This is causing both parties to put 
new emphasis on the primaries. 

In Illinois, chief interest is being 
turned toward the outcome of the Re- 
publican battle to choose a candidate to 
run against Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
Democrat, whose term is expiring. Sena- 
tor Douglas has no Democratic opposition 
for renominatiom Nine Republicans are 
seeking the chance to run against him. 

Informed observers in Chicago say top 
men in the Republican race for the nomi- 
nation are Joseph T. Meek, head of the 
Illinois Federation of Retail Associations; 
Edward A. Hayes, a Chicago attorney, 
former national commander of the 
American Legion; Austin L. Wyman, a 
former president of the Chicago Crime 
Commission, and Julius Klein, a Chicago 
public-relations man. 

Chief interest in the House contests in 
Illinois centers in the race of Representa- 
tive Harold H. Velde, chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, for renomination. Mr. Velde is op- 
posed by Robert H. Allison, a member 
of the State legislature. 

In New Jersey, the only other April 
voting, nominations for a chance to run 
for the Senate seat of Robert C. Hen- 
drickson, whose term is expiring, are the 
big prizes. These appear to be_ in 
process of settlement without contest. 
Mr. Hendrickson is retiring. Former Rep- 
resentative Clifford P. Case is resigning 
from a Ford Foundation project to be 
the Republican candidate. Representative 
Charles R. Howell seems assured of the 
Democratic nomination without contest. 

May features two fights for nomina- 
tions that are equivalent to election. 
Senator John J. Sparkman, of Alabama, 
the Democratic candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent in 1952, faces a four-way struggle 
for renomination. And, in North Carolina, 
Senator Alton A. Lennon has formidable 
opposition for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. Listed as a “conservative,” Mr. 
Lennon is opposed by former Governor 
Kerr Scott, a leader of the “Liberal” 
Democrats in the State. 

June brings a series of big battles. 
In Iowa, Republicans are to fight for the 
chance to run against Senator Guy M. 
Gillette, a renowned Democratic vote 
getter. And, in Maine, Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith faces opposition for the Re- 
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publican nomination to succeed herself. 
Her opponent is Robert L. Jones, 33, a 
supporter of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin. 

In July, the top primary struggles are 
chiefly Democratic ones. Senator Robert 
S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, has a fight on his 
hands to succeed himself. Senator Lyn- 
don B. Johnson of Texas, the Democratic 
leader, already has one active opponent 
for renomination, may have others. Sen- 
ator John L. McClellan expects trouble 
in Arkansas. 

August brings up some familiar names: 
Senator Estes Kefauver in Tennessee; 
former Vice President Alben Barkley, 
going after the Democratic nomination 
to run against Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, Republican, in Kentucky; Sen- 
ator Homer Ferguson, trying for Re- 
publican re-election in Michigan. 

And September finds Democrats 
picking an opponent for Republican Sen- 
ator Leverett Saltonstall in Massachu- 
setts, Republicans choosing a candidate 
to run against Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, Democrat, in Minnesota. 

All along the line, there are other hot 
contests. They are a part of the six 
months’ struggle to produce the candi- 
dates for November 2. 


For dates of all primaries and general 
elections, see the ‘Political Almanack’’ 
on pages 42 and 43. 
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"-s Political Almanack 


for the Year 1954 








Being the Year for electing 35 Senators, 
435 Representatives to Congress, 34 Governors. 





NOMINATING PRIMARIES 


Date State Those Whose Terms Expire 
April 13 Ill. Sen. Douglas (D.) ; 25 Reprs. (16 R., 9 D.) 
April 20 N. J. Sen. Hendrickson (R.) ; 14 Reprs. 

(8 R., 6 D.) 


May 4 Ala. , Sen. Sparkman (D.) ; 9 Reprs. (D.) ; 
Gov. Persons (D.) 


May 4 Fla. 8 Reprs. (D.) ; Gov. Johns (D.) 
May 4 Ind. 19 Reors: (10 R., 1 D.) 


May 4 N. Mex. Sen. Anderson (D.); 2 Reprs. (D.); 
Gov. Mechem (R.) 

May 4 Ohio Sen. Burke (D.) ; 23 Reprs. (16 R., 6 D., 
1 Ind.) ; Gov. Lausche (D.) 

May 18 Pa. 30 Reprs. (19 R., 11 D.) ; Gov. Fine (R.) 


May 21 Oreg. Sen. Cordon (R.); + Reprs. (R); Gov. 
Patterson (R.) 


May 25 Fla. (Runoff) 

May 29 Se Sen. Lennon (D.) ; 12 Reprs. (1 R., 11 D.) 
June 1 Ala. (Runoff) 

June 1 Nev. 1 Repr. (R.) ; Gov. Russell (R.) 


June 1 S. Dak. Sen. Mundt (R.); 2 Reprs. (R.); Gov. 
Anderson (R.) 


June 7 Ta. Sen. Gillette (D.); 8 Reprs. (R.) ; Gov. 
Beardsley (R.) 

June 8 Sen. Kuchel (R.); 30 Reprs. (19 R., 11 
D.) ; Gov. Knight (R.) 

June 8 She Sen. Maybank (D.); 6 Reprs. (D.); 
Gov. Byrnes (D.) 

June 21 Me. Sen. Smith (R.); 3 Reprs. (R.); Gov. 
Cross (R.) 

June 22 Fy, OF (Runoff) 

June 26 N.C, (Runoff ) 

June 28 7 Reprs. (+ R., 3 D.) ; Gov. McKeldin (R.) 

June 29 2 Reprs. (R.) ; Gov. Burnsdale (R.) 


July 6 Sen. Kerr (D.); 6 Reprs. (1 R., 5 D.); 
Gov. Murray (D.) 


July 13 Va. Sen. Robertson (D.) ; 10 Reprs. 
(3 R., 7 D.) 

July 20 Mont. Sen. Murray (D.); 2 Reprs. (1 R., 1 D.) 

July 24 Tex. Sen. Johnson (D.); 22 Reprs. (D.) ; 
Gov. Shivers (D.) 

July 27 Ark, Sen. McClellan (D.); 6 Reprs. (D.); 
Gov. Cherry (D.) 

July 27 La. Sen. Ellender (D.) ; 8 Reprs. (D.) 


Ge 
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July 27 Okla. (Runoff) 

Aug. 3 Kans. Sen. Schoeppel (R.) ;6 Reprs. (5 R., 1 D.) ; 
Gov. Arn (R.) 

Aug. 3 Mich. Sen. Ferguson (R.); 18 Reprs. (13 R., 
5 D.) ; Gov. Williams (D.) 

Aug. Mo. 11 Reprs. (4 R., 7 D.) 

Aug. W.Va. Sen. Neely (D.) ; 6 Reprs. (1 R., 5 D.) 

Aug. Tenn. Sen. Kefauver (D.) ;9 Reprs. (2 R.,7 D.) ; 
Gov. Clement (D.) 

Aug. Ky. Sen. Cooper (R.) ; 8 Reprs. (2 R., 6 D.) 

Aug. Ida. Sen. Dworshak (R.) ;2 Reprs. (1 R.,1 D.); 
Gov. Jordan (R.) 

Aug. Nebr. Sen. Griswold (R.); 4 Reprs. (R.); 
Gov. Crosby (R.) 

Aug. Wyo. Sen. Hunt (D.); 1 Repr. (R.); Gov. 
Rogers (R.) 

Aug. Va. (Runoff ) 

Aug. Miss. Sen. Eastland (D.) ; 6 Reprs. (D.) 

Aug. Tex. (Runoff ) 

Aug. La. (Runoff) 

Sept. Ariz. 2 Reprs. (1 R., 1 D.) ; Gov. Pyle (R.) 

Sept. Ga. Sen. Russell (D.); 10 Reprs. (D.) ; Gov. 
Talmadge (D.) 

Sept. Colo. Sen. Johnson (D.) ; + Reprs. (2 R., 2 D.) ; 
Gov. Thornton (R.) 

Sept. Mass. Sen. Saltonstall (R.); 14 Reprs. (8 R., 
6 D.) ; Gov. Herter (R.) 

Sept. Minn. Sen. Humphrey (D.); 9 Reprs. (5 R., 
+ D.) ; Gov. Anderson (R.) 

Sept. Miss. (Runoff) 

Sept. N. H. Sens. Bridges (R.) and Upton (R.); 
2 Reprs. (R.) ; Gov. Gregg (R.) 

Sept. N.Y. 43 id (27 R., 16 D.) ; Gov. Dewey* 
(R.) 

Sept. 14 Utah 2 Reprs. (R.) 

Sept. 14 Vt. 1 Repr. (R.) ; Gov. Emerson (R.) 

Sept. 14 Wash. 7 Reprs. (6 R., 1 D.) 

Sept. 14 Wis. 10 Reprs. (8 R., 2 D.) ; Gov. Kohler (R.) 

Sept. 207 R. i. (Democratic primary) Sen. Green (D.) ; 
2 Reprs. (D.) ; Gov. Roberts (D.) 

Sept. 29. - Ga. - (Runoff) 

Sept. 29 - R.I. - (Republican primary) 


* Candidates for Governor are to be nominated in State party conven- 
tions Sept. 21, 22 or 23. 


+ Rhode Island primary dates are subject to change by the State 
Legislature. 


Ste 
Nominating | Conn, = 6 Reprs. (5 R., 1D.) ; Gov. Lodge (R.) 
Conventions ) Del, = Sen, Frear (D.) 1 Repr. (R.) 


GENERAL ELECTIONS 


Sept. 13 - Maine 
Nov. 2 - In all other States 
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Secretary of Commerce 


“TO MAKE LABOR UNIONS 
SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY” 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Just what is the Eisenhower 
Administration's plan for secret ballots in strikes? 
How would such voting affect labor unions and 
labor leaders? And what, in general, does the 
Administration want done to the Taft-Hartley 
law? 

To get answers to questions such as these, 
U.S. News & World Report interviewed Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, who is high in Ad- 
ministration councils and has taken an active part 
in plans for labor-law revisions. 








SINCLAIR WEEKS became Secretary of Commerce 
in the Eisenhower Administration after a success- 
ful career in business and politics. 

Mr. Weeks was chairman of the board of two 
large corporations, has served as U.S. Senator, 
was treasurer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Under Mr. Weeks, the Commerce Depart- 
ment has broken with tradition to take an interest 
in labor legislation. He says that his job is “to 
help make business good. There are no weekly 
pay checks in a mill that is closed.” 








Q Has the Administration come to a conclusion 
that some form of vote by workers is necessary to pre- 
vent serious strikes in this country, Mr. Weeks? 

A The Administration is firmly behind a secret 
strike ballot, not only as a means of cutting down the 
number of strikes but more importantly to give the 
workingman an opportunity to vote in secret on a 
matter that vitally concerns him—that is, whether 
or not he is going to lose his weekly pay check. 

Q Have there been some abuses practiced in this 
country where the negotiators for a union have failed 
to represent the true will of the union’s membership? 
Is that the basic reason for this? 

A Well, the basic reason is that in many instances, 
if not in most instances, there is not a true, accurate 
expression of opinion by the workingman—the peo- 
ple who are supposed to be voting for a strike are not. 
Many, many times a strike is “voted” by a very small 
fraction of those who are in the bargaining unit or 
entitled to vote. That happens time after time. 

Q Is there any evidence that the workers have been 
dissatisfied with that procedure? 

A The best evidence you can bring to answer that 
question is that the public-opinion polls recently con- 
ducted indicate that an overwhelming majority of 
the working people want to have a secret ballot. A re- 
cent Gallup poll showed that workers were more than 
three to one in favor of putting a strike-ballot require- 
ment into the law. In Pittsburgh, a union stronghold, 
workers were five to one in favor of the secret strike 
ballot. 

Q Is there any evidence that the workers have been 


agitating for this at any time in their own union 
meetings? 

A Yes, mail that we receive from union members, 
and also the mail of various members of Congress, 
shows that rank-and-file union people have agitated 
for a democratic procedure within their union organ- 
izations. In fact, some employe representatives have 
argued for the secret strike ballot before congres- 
sional committees. 

Q It has been said that unions have often con- 
ducted the strike votes themselves— 

A Unions usually do not conduct secret strike bal- 
lots. Most frequently they ask for a show of hands at 
union meetings. Where this practice is followed, many 
union members are reluctant to display any opposi- 
tion to the expressed desires of the union leadership. 

Q That’s because the balloting is not secret? 

A That’s right. 

Q How far would you say the present practice goes 
toward delegating complete power to the negotiating 
officers? Is the power pretty complete, or do they re- 
quire in many cases that the negotiators refer the 
agreement back before it’s ratified? 

A In most cases, the negotiators have authority to 
work out the terms of the agreement and report back 
to the membership. But if the union negotiators re- 
ject all of the employer’s offers, they are, in effect, 
committing the entire membership to go on strike. It 
is at this point that the membership ought to be able 
to express their desires as to whether they want to go 
out on strike or not, by secret ballot. 

Q In most instances do they go through a pro forma, 
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Secret Ballot on Strikes: A Way to Reduce Walkouts, 
Give Worker a Voice in Whether to Risk His Pay Check 


or perfunctory, ratification after the negotiators come 
back with an agreement? 

A Oh, I would say so, yes. But certainly, in most 
cases, there is involved only a small fraction of active 
members of the union gathered together for a show of 
hands, or something of that nature. Under these con- 
ditions there is rarely much of any display of inde- 
pendence on the part of the membership from what 
they think the leadership is after. 

Q Theoretically, they do not delegate complete 
power to the negotiators? 

A Theoretically, no, they do not. 

Q So that, theoretically, they retain a voice in the 
decision, but they don’t exercise it—is that what you 
mean? 

A The rank-and-file members-do not exercise 
any effective voice, usually because they don’t want 
to go on record against the leadership’s wishes in 
public. If they could vote in secret, they would 
many times vote differently, whereas today they vote 
to support the leadership because it’s usually 
just a show of hands, or something of that nature. 

Q Do you think that that 
hesitancy or reluctance is 
due to a fear of reprisals of 
any kind from the union offi- 
cers? 

A Yes. 

Q Is there power to apply 
reprisals through union oper- 
ations? 

A Well, I’m sure that many 
of the union members thor- 
oughly understand that it’s 
not healthy to stand up and 
oppose the leadership. And I 
think, also, in such cases that 
they are always subject to 
union discipline. 

Q They could be fired out 
of a union? 

A Well, I don’t know that 
it would go that far—al- 
though I am informed that 
it has been done. 

Q Now, in the case of a 
“union shop’’ or ‘‘closed 
shop,” does the union have a 
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HOW THE WORKERS BALLOT 
IN AN ELECTION AT A BIG PLANT 


considerable power over seniority in jobs and other 
forms of discipline? 

A Yes, they do. 

Q So could a union administration conduct con- 
siderable reprisal against an opposition— 

A Definitely. 

Q Now, as you see it, what is the important thing— 
the secrecy of the ballot? 

A Yes, definitely. The secret ballot is the democrat- 
ic right of every adult American. When he casts his 
ballot to vote for public officials or for union repre- 
sentation, he has the right of a secret ballot. 

It’s a democratic right to have a secret ballot, and 
it particularly ought to be extended to a strike situa- 
tion where the voter’s own pay check and his own in- 
dividual liberty are directly affected. A strike affects 
his family, and what they eat and what they wear. 
It undermines their security. It certainly is the one in- 
stance where a worker ought to have a right to walk 
in and cast his vote according to his conscience and 
desires—in secret. 

Q The labor unions are contending that they can 
take care of this through 
their own constitutions. What 
is your opinion about that? 

A I suppose that if the 
constitution were set up and 
administered equitably, they 
might; but it just doesn’t 
happen that way. Many un- 
ions now conduct strike bal- 
lots, but the way the ballot 
is conducted leaves room for 
doubt as to whether they re- 
flect the free will of the rank- 
and-file members. Most fre- 
quently they ask for a show 
of hands or standing vote, 
and the members are reluc- 
tant to display opposition to 
the leaders. Second, nonunion 
members are not permitted 
to vote, even though in some 
cases they constitute more 
than 50 per cent of the em- 
ployes in the bargaining unit. 
Along the same line, I have a 
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... “Strike vote: most appropriate at end of bargaining” 


photograph of a “secret” ballot in the case of a strike 
at a big plant, which is an excellent demonstration of 
the kind of “voting” they conduct. (See photo on 
page 45.) 

Q When, do you think, would be the most oppor- 
tune time for such a strike vote to be taken? How 
long before a strike actually is consummated? 

A I would say either before or after, but in my own 
judgment it would be most appropriate at the end of 
bargaining. That’s my personal preference. But I think 
it can be done either before or after the strike actually 
begins. 

Q Would you say the employes should vote on the 
latest offer of the employer? 

A Yes, I should. If the employes are fully informed 
as to what the employer has offered and what the un- 
ion negotiators have demanded, they are in a better 
position to weigh the alternatives and decide whether 
they want to strike. 


RULES FOR A STRIKE BALLOT— 


Q Would you require by law that before there is a 
strike both parties would have to submit this proposal 
to a strike vote? How would you go about requiring it? 

A To start out with, you can hold the strike vote 
either before or after, depending on the request. One 
of the strike-ballot proposals which has had very 
favorable comments from various quarters, includ- 
ing members of Congress, provides a very flexible 
procedure which would be adaptable to different 
types of situations. This proposal has three main 
features: 

First, the employer, the union, or a group of em- 
ployes representing 10 per cent of the employes in 
the bargaining unit could ask for a secret strike ballot 
after a labor agreement has expired and either before 
or after the strike has begun. 

Second, if a secret ballot is requested by one of 
the parties, they have five days to agree on rules as to 
how the ballot is to be taken. Then they conduct the 
strike ballot in accordance with such rules. The parties 
themselves would conduct the ballot; the Govern- 
ment would not be in the picture. 

And, third, if the parties cannot agree within the 
five-day period, either party might request the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service to appoint some- 
one to conduct a ballot. If the employes vote for a 
strike, and the strike lasts for more than 30 days, any 
of the parties could again ask for another secret bal- 
lot. This whole field of a secret strike ballot, as you 
can see, is susceptible to different types of treatment. 

Q Would you favor use of governmental machinery 
in setting up the procedure for the strike, like the 
National Labor Relations Board or the Conciliation 
Service? 

A Only if the parties could not agree. 
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Q How could you be sure that the ballots would be 
counted accurately? What procedure would you have 
to make sure of that? 

A In case the Federal Government did not inter- 
vene, then, the parties having agreed, I assume that 
both management and labor woulc be represented at 
the ballot box, and they’d both be there to see that the 
ballot be taken in due form and properly counted. 


WHERE THE BALLOT WORKED— 


Q Has there been any experience comparable to 
this that would indicate how effectively it would 
work? 

A In Michigan they had a secret-strike-ballot sta- 
tute, known as the Bonine-Tripp law, which was in 
effect until it was thrown out by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. While it was in effect, the num- 
ber of strikes decreased by over 50 per cent. 

On that point, as I recall the statistics, the first year 
the Taft-Hartley law was in effect a number of un- 
ions and employers agreed to strike ballots under Sec- 
tion 203-C. Section 203-C of the present law does not 
make a ballot mandatory, but provides that the Con- 
ciliation Service will use its efforts to persuade the 
parties to agree to a secret ballot on the employer’s 
last offer. And in that first year where they did agree, 
in something like 55 per cent of the cases the em- 
ployes voted against a strike. 

But after that the unions apparently decided not 
to agree to any more strike ballots, as a result of which 
they have seldom been held since that time, and that, 
of course, is the reason why a new provision is neces- 
sary. 

Q What is there to the argument that such machin- 
ery should by analogy require stockholders to vote on 
these questions too? Do you think the cases are 
parallel? 

A No, I don’t think they are parallel in any possi- 
ble degree. The attempt to draw any such parallel 
seems to me to ignore the fact that the employe’s stake 
in his continued employment is far greater than the 
interest of a stockholder in the normal day-to-day ac- 
tivities of the corporation. 

And there’s one other point there that I want to 
make. A stockholder doesn’t rely for his livelihood 
upon the return which he receives from the earnings. 
A stockholder, further, who doesn’t agree with cor- 
poration policies can sell his stock and get out. The 
individual employe, however, does not ave such a 
free choice with respect to his employment rights or 
his relationships with his collective-bargaining repre- 
sentative. I see no parallel whatsoever. 

Q Isn't it also true that in the case of the stockhold- 
er he has delegated complete authority to the manage- 
ment to make the agreement, whereas in the case of 
the union the workers have delegated only a qualified 
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..- ‘There have been an average of 4,000 strikes a year” 


authority and they still retain the right to approve or 
disapprove? 

A Very definitely. But the union members cannot, 
without a secret ballot, effectively approve or dis- 
approve. 

Q But from the standpoint of a delegation of pow- 
er, do you think one is a complete delegation and the 
other is a qualified delegation? 

A That’s absolutely correct. 


VOTE BEFORE AND IN STRIKE?— 


Q Going over to the question of taking a strike vote 
after a strike has been in progress, what would you say 
would be the value of that procedure? There are peo- 
ple who are saying we should have both, before and 
after. What’s the value afterward? 

A There’s some valid argument to the point that, 
after the strike has gotten under way, those who are 
most immediately affected by the strike—that is, 
those who are out on the street—would then have a 
more realistic, objective viewpoint as to what’s hap- 
pening to them, and they would then be more acutely 
interested in whether or not there was any justifica- 
tion for calling the strike. 

Q Have you any estimate as to what the economic 
loss is to our country each year as a result of strikes? 

A I’ve seen figures. I think there have been an av- 
erage of 4,000 strikes a year. You’d have to average 
out the duration of the strikes and the average num- 
ber of people involved and figure it up. I would say it 
would run into a number of billions of dollars. The 
cost of the steel strike in 1952, for example, was about 
a billion dollars. 

Q Would you say there is a loss to the Federal 
Government in tax revenue, too? 

A Oh, definitely—definitely. Because if a strike is 
of any duration whatsoever, it affects not only the 
individual’s taxes, but it affects the ability of the cor- 
poration or the employer to pay taxes. 

Q How much of an indirect impact does it have on 
other industries, particularly in transportation strikes? 

A A transportation strike has an effect on every- 
thing that comes in contact with it. A transportation 
strike is completely crippling. 

Q Would you favor such a prestrike formula for all 
forms of strikes, not only in production and manu- 
facturing but also in transportation? 

A I very definitely would. In the transportation 
field, I’ve had employes of the railroads tell me that 
they voted for a strike because they had to sign their 
ballot—that, with such a spotlight of publicity on 
them, it would have been most unhealthy not to agree. 

There’s nobody that I know of who really is against 
a strike ballot who understands what it’s all about ex- 
cept the labor leaders who visualize a loss of control 
if the membership has a right to the free expression of 
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their desires and wishes. I’m glad to note that Guy L. 
Brown, head of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, approves of President Eisenhower’s sugges- 
tion for a secret strike ballot, which, in a recent speech 
in Los Angeles, Mr. Brown called “a landmark of 
democratic government.” 


EITHER SIDE COULD ASK VOTE— 


Q Now, would this proposed legislation make it 
mandatory that, whenever collective bargaining failed 
to bring about agreement, there would have to be a 
strike ballot, or would it be voluntary on the part of 
one or the other of the parties? 

A After negotiations failed, the question of whether 
or not there was to be a strike without a secret strike 
ballot would depend upon whether either party re- 
quested it. 

Q One or the other of the parties would have to 
ask for it— 

A That’s right. 

Q If one side asked for it, under the law there 
would have to be a strike ballot— 

A Yes. 

Q But if neither side asked for it, and there was a 
failure to agree, would there then be a strike? 

A Yes, unless called off for other reasons. 

Q The Government itself, through the Conciliation 
Service, would not insist upon a ballot? 

A That’s right, they would not. That’s under the 
plan which we favor. Of course, you could provide 
that the Government intervene, but the plan that we 
would favor would be that one side or the other would 
have to ask for a vote. 

Q How far can it be said that there is as yet a clear- 
cut formula by the Administration, or are you wait- 
ing for further discussion of this subject in Congress? 

A The legislation is still before the Senate and 
House, and I think they are waiting for a discussion 
in the committees as to the ironing out of details. 

Q What other features of the Taft-Hartley Act do 
you think possibly ought to be taken up and amended 
at this session? What other features do you regard as 
of major importance? 

A The suggested amendments set forth in the Pres- 
ident’s message of January are what I would like to 
see adopted. In addition, there was left out of the mes- 
sage a specific recommendation on so-called States’ 
rights, which the President, as he promised in his mes- 
sage, has made reference to in a letter to Senator H. 
Alexander Smith and Representative Samuel McCon- 
nell [chairmen of the Senate and House labor com- 
mittees] that was released a few days ago. 

Q What is the position of the Administration on 
the subject of changing the nature of the Labor 
Board so that the federal courts would do most of the 


(Continued on next page) 
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(THIS BALLOT MUST BE RETURNED BY MARCH 29, 1954) 


STRIKE BALLOT 


I have carefully read the printed statement accompanying this BALLOT, which statement has been 
retained by me, setting forth a report on negotiations by and between the representatives of the ORC and 
the representatives of the railroad managements pertaining to demand of the Organization that a pay 
inequity exists and should be corrected by the establishment of Graduated Rate of Pay Tables, or by some 
ane means, a full and complete understanding of which is acknowledged by the affixing of my signature 

ereto. 


Unless the issue described in said statement is adjusted on a basis satisfactory to the Chief Executive 


or his representative and the authorized Executive Committee of the ORC, I hereby vote 





(For or Against) 

a peaceful withdrawal from the service by employees in the class or classes of service represented by the 
Order of Railway Conductors. I hereby further stipulate that this Ballot shall so authorize said represent- 
atives to withdraw a portion or all of the employees represented by the Organization from service on the 
railroad on which I am employed, or on any railroad in part or in whole, as may seem desirable and strategic, 
and to accept or agree upon a settlement of this dispute for me on such terms and conditions as may in the 
judgment of the Organization’s representatives be deemed prudent and advisable. In consideration of the 
vote of others and the fact that this is a general movement, I hereby waive and renounce any and all rights 
and claims I may have to strike benefits in conjunction with this controversy. 


It is understood and agreed that a railroad employee who is not a member of the Organization, on af- 
fixing his signature to an affirmative vote on this ot, grants the authority above described to the Chief 
Executive, or his representative and the Executive Committee of the Order of Railway Conductors repre- 
senting any class of railway employees in which said non member is employed. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THIS BALLOT IS CONFINED TO THE RAILROADS AND THE ISSUE 
COVERED BY MEDIATION CASE A-4374. THIS BALLOT DOES NOT APPLY ON RAILROADS 





WHICH HAVE NOT AUTHORIZED CARRIER CONFERENCE COMMITTEE HANDLING. 
Employees subject to Canadian Laws should NOT VOTE. 





IID cisicaceescentisibcavstishscanianintsinansseteeissininscotinihdienriomsiticind 
Occupation 








Member O.R.C, Division No. 
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THIS BALLOT, USED BY RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, REQUIRES A SIGNATURE 


judicial work, as a House committee voted the other 
day? 

A The Administration’s position is against that. 

Q Would the work of the Labor Board, as they 
plan to make it, become more judicial and less ad- 
ministrative? 

A I certainly hope that may come about. 


DIVIDING LABOR-BOARD ROLES— 


Q The big argument and controversy from the 
beginning has been how to separate the admin- 
istrative from the quasi-judicial functions of that 
agency— 

A I think we should all like to see them of a more 
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judicial frame of mind in their approach to problems. 
One of the sharp criticisms in the past has been that 
the Labor Board has been both prosecutor and judge 
at the same time. In other words, the Board has had 
the dual function of preparing the evidence to support 
a charge, and then deciding whether the defendant 
is guilty as charged. These two functions should 
clearly be separated. 

Q Do you think that the time is coming when the 
functions of the Board can be set up separately? 

A It is possible, since the President’s message was 
wide open on that point—left it open for further 
study and discussion. There is a possibility of coming 
up with a solution of having an administrator to take 
care of administrative and prosecution functions, and 
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. ‘Plan would reduce the number of strikes substantially” 


leaving the Board itself with the judicial function of 
ruling on the merits of the cases. 

Q Reverting to the point you were making a mo- 
ment ago about the House committee plan to have 
federal courts take care of the judicial functions, what 
argument is the Administration making against that 
program? 

A In the first place, the federal courts are choked 
up enough now. You have to wait long enough now to 
get on the docket. This idea, without a substantial 
increase in the ability of the federal courts to handle 
these problems, would indefinitely stall the adminis- 
tration of justice, so to speak. I think that’s one of 
the principal reasons against it. 

Second, a great many labor-dispute cases can be 
settled informally as they go through the administra- 
tive processes of the Labor Board. This eliminates a 
large part of the case load. There is also much to be 
said for having an expert quasi-judicial body to han- 
dle labor cases. The field of labor law is a terrifically 
complicated field. 

Q Of course, it’s said by the other side that at least 
the federal judges are appointed for life and they’re 
not subject to change in the changing Administrations. 
What do you think about that point? 

A Well, the fact that judges are normally there for 
life doesn’t, in and of itself, necessarily make them ob- 
jective. But beyond that, if you followed that princi- 
ple all the way through, you’d do away with every 
quasi-judicial agency of government and throw every- 
thing of every nature into the courts, which I just 
don’t think as a day-by-day working proposition is 
at all practicable. 

Q Going back again to the strike ballots, to what 
extent is management and industry interested in that 
proposal? Has it been widely discussed among indus- 
try people, or meagerly discussed? 

A It has been discussed very widely by manage- 
ment. 


NEW LAW: FEWER STRIKES— 


Q Is there a belief that adoption of this proposal 
would lead to the prevention of strikes? 

A Not prevention, but it would reduce the number 
of strikes substantially. But that isn’t the real reason 
why we in the Administration feel that it is proper to 
have a secret strike ballot. It’s because the working 
people in these polls have expressed themselves as 
wanting a strike ballot by an overwhelming vote, and 
it’s only common justice to follow this democratic 
procedure of letting them vote in secret on a matter 
that is so vital to their welfare. 

Q Of course, the encouragement of collective bar- 
gaining by the Federal Government gives union or- 
ganizations tremendous power over the individual— 
isn’t that so? 
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A Oh, very definitely. 

Q So, if the federal law requires that employers 
recognize and bargain with unions, it should also 
insure that the union properly represents the desires 
and will of the employes? 

A I feel it’s the employe who’s the only one really 
vitally concerned and who today is deprived of any 
effective control over what happens to him as a result 
of collective bargaining, and he is entitled to have a 
chance to go in and vote in secret. 

Q Wouldn't it require, if we had such a law, a 
greater amount— 

A May I make this point right here—that the se- 
cret strike ballot is entirely consistent with the secret 
ballot that is presently required when employes are 
voting for whatever bargaining agent they want to 
have represent them. To complete the consistency, the 
employe now votes in secret as to whether or not he 
wants the CIO or the AFL to represent him, and he 
should have the same opportunity to vote in secret on 
whether or not he is going to go out and walk the 
pavement. 

Q The union leaders have argued that a strike- 
ballot requirement in the law would constitute an in- 
terference with internal union affairs. Do you think 
that this is true? 

A The way I look at it, the secret strike ballot in- 
terferes with the internal affairs of unions only to the 
extent of preventing union leadership from calling 
strikes contrary to the desires of a majority of the 
employes. 


NEEDED: ALL FACTS IN DISPUTE— 


Q Will it not require a good deal of education on 
particular issues in a given strike controversy for 
the men to know all the facts about the case? 

A Well, yes. There certainly would have to be some 
education after the collective bargaining had come to 
an impasse, but the workers are entitled to have the 
information—they should have it. 

Q But the present system doesn’t permit the man- 
agement to interpret it for the workers, does it? 

A Not adequately, by any means. 

Q Doesn't the present law really prevent the man- 
agement from talking directly to the workers in the 
middle of a negotiation? Aren’t there some qualifica- 
tions in the present law? 

A There are some qualifications, and one of the 
recommendations of the President to the Congress 
concerns so-called freedom of speech, where the Ad- 
ministration thinks that decisions of the Board have 
contracted and curtailed the right of free speech on 
the part of management. 

Q What are you really trying to do with all these 
amendments? 

A To make labor unions safe for democracy. 
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Indemnity Company 


of New York 


=\W/e’ve Been Asked:= 


WHAT'S NEW 
IN COLOR TV? 
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® Many people, long expecting 
to buy a color TV set, are 
wondering why they still can’t 
get one. 


@ Some delays have resulted 
from dissatisfaction over new 
color tubes. 


Is color TV any nearer for the general 
public? 

It’s nearer for some, but not for all. Two 
companies have started to manufacture 
color television receiving sets and are 
sending them to market. Other compa- 
nies have plans to follow in production. 
But the supply will be very limited for 
a while. 


What's causing the delay in produc- 
tion plans? 

Some manufacturers are holding back. 
They think the present color tube, pro- 
ducing only 12%-inch pictures, is too 
small, too expensive and too compli- 
cated. They are trying to work out plans 
for using, possibly later this year, tubes 
of 19, 20 and 21 inches. 


How much do the new sets cost? 
The price of one color receiving set now 
being offered is $1,000. The other, which 
at first was put on sale only in New York 
area stores, is quoted at $1,295. Both 
have viewing surfaces equivalent to the 
pictures received in black and white on 
present 12-inch tubes, but a 15-inch 
color tube is involved. 


How long before you can buy a color 

set at a cheaper price? 
There is no definite answer to that. 
Several big manufacturers say that a 
color receiver, priced at around $500 
and having a picture screen of about 
21 inches, may be available in 3, 4 or 
possibly 5 years. Mass production and a 
less expensive color tube are expected 
to lower the selling price, perhaps be- 
low that figure. 


How many sets are expected this 
year? 

One estimate is that 70,000 color re- 

ceivers will be sold in 1954. But some 

producers in the industry think that 

figure is too high. 


A company that now makes one of the 
sets using a 15-inch tube is planning to 
turn out about 5,000 of these receivers. 
Then, later in the year, it expects to 
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manufacture 5,000 sets with a 19-inch 
tube, which would produce the equiva- 
lent of about a 17-inch present black- 
and-white tube. Other companies with 
production plans for 1954 have not an- 
nounced their goals for the year. 


Will production be speeded up next 
year? 

That’s the plan. Here’s one estimate of 
what the color-TV industry will be able 
to sell in the next few years: 350,000 sets 
in 1955; 1.8 million in 1956; 3 million in 
1957, 5 million in 1958. That would 
mean more than 10 million color sets in 
a five-year period, compared with an 
estimate of more than 27.5 million black- 
and-white receivers now in use. 


Can the new color receivers pick up 
the present black-and-white tele- 
casts? 

Yes. They can pick up black-and-white 
programs without any adjustments. Simi- 
larly, present black-and-white receiving 
sets bring in color telecasts, but without 
the color, just as though the broadcast 
were in black and white. 


Are color programs being telecast 
regularly now? 
Yes. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany is putting on one or two color 
shows a week. Later this year, NBC will 
be “colorcasting” three programs a week 
plus a series of 90-minute shows. These 
will include operettas, musical comedies, 
dramas, a circus, parades and_ other 
spectacles. Columbia Broadcasting Svys- 
tem now has one color program a week, 
and plans to add to this next summer. 


How many stations send in color? 
About 35 stations, scattered across the 
country, have been equipped for color 
broadcasts. There are plans to add to 
that number, beginning this month. By 
the end of this year, it is estimated that 
more than 125 stations will be equipped 
to handle color broadcasts, mostly on 
national hookups. 


Will the new sets cost more to main- 
tain? 

It’s probable, though there are no com- 

parable figures at this time. Since the 

new receivers will have many more 

tubes and parts, servicing and repair 

costs are expected to be higher. 


Thus, although some color sets are to 
be available, most people will not, for a 
while, be able to have color receivers in 
their homes. Many of the early sets are 
expected to go to bars, restaurants, clubs 
and demonstration showrooms. That’s 
where many people will have their first 
views of color programs. Meanwhile, the 
large majority of viewers will continue to 
watch all programs—whether broadcast 
in color or not—on their preset black- 
and-white sets. 
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“because we can ship 
in any direction” 
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x the president of a company which has its manufacturing 
operations situated in New Jersey made the following statement: 
“New Jersey offers us the greatest advantages because we can ship in any 
direction in the shortest possible time and at lowest cost.” 

There is no question about it— all manufacturers want to reach the 
richest markets in the shortest time and at the lowest cost. New Jersey’s 
highly integrated transportation facilities enable all industries to accom- 
plish this purpose. The greatest seaport facilities in the world surround 
New Jersey, including the leading Port of New York and the great Port 
of Philadelphia. New Jersey has more miles of railroad tracks per square 
mile than any other state. With the New Jersey Turnpike and the new 
Garden State Parkway, New Jersey leads in top-flight highway facilities. 
Every major city can be reached via the principal cargo and passenger air 
lines operating in and out of New Jersey. 

If you are concerned with transportation problems, it is probable that 
you can find a successful solution by investigating the transportation 
facilities which industries use when they locate their manufacturing 
operations in New Jersey, the Crossroads of the East. 


... AT THE 








Write for the new book, about New Jersey’s industrial features, 
ae, A Look at New Jersey.” Write Box C, Public Service Electric 
and G as Company, 80 Park Place, Newark, 'N. J. 
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Gaylord Boxes Insure Happy Landings 


for Your Produets 


What happens to your products when they 
“hit the road?” Are they treated as carefully 
as you treat them back home? 


Undoubtedly NOT! They’re bounced... 
thrown . . . jostled . . . bumped. Not pur- 
posely, of course—but it does happen. 


For minimum damage, many leading manu- 


facturers are careful to specify Gaylord Boxes. 
This is a natural compliment to high quality, 
superior materials, and special protective 
abilities. 

Make a wise investment in cost-cutting prod- 
uct protection. Contact your nearby Gaylord 
Sales Office. 






GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ¢ FOLDING CARTONS e 


ch General Offices: SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


[ie COAST-TO-COAST 


KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS ¢ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....MOSCOW....BEIRUT.... 








>> The question in Europe and Asia is whether the U.S. is frightening its 
friends and allies more than it is scaring Soviet Russia. 

H-bomb tests have stirred up a new wave of opposition to American policy 
in London, Ottawa, Tokyo, New Delhi. To hear some people talk, the U.S. is now 
more of a menace than Soviet Russia. The Dulles speech, laying down a rather 
tough line on Indochina, is making politicians in Paris nervous. 

Once again, U.S. leadership is under fire in Allied capitals. 

There is the fear--a familiar one--that the "grand alliance" will come un-= 
Stuck on the eve of a conference with Soviet Russia and Communist China. 











>> In London the significant point is that pro-American Conservatives, along 
with Laborite politicians often anti-American, are uneasy about the U.S. H=-bomb. 
If the U.S. bomb is so vast in its power, presumably the Soviet H-bomb is, too. 
London, in a war, would logically be an early target for this Soviet bomb. 
In addition: The British think the U.S. is rattling its bomb at the wrong 
time, a time when the world craves peace and quiet more than anything else. 


>> In New Delhi, where criticism of U.S. policy is now routine, Premier Nehru 
has warned Asians that the U.S. bomb tests thousands of miles away are a threat 
to them. "How can we be sure," Nehru asked, "that our children may not grad- 
ually go blind or contract some internal disease?" 
If Nehru's audience wasn't scared before, it probably was after he spoke. 


>> Paris is more concerned over what the U.S. intends to do about Indochina. 

Interpreting Dulles is now a favorite indoor sport. 

What Paris fears is that Secretary Dulles has closed the door to any deal 
with Communist China at the Geneva conference later this month. Recognition of 
Communist China by the U.S. appears ‘to be out. Admission to U.N. is out, too. 
Trade with Communist China remains under embargo. 

Question: What's left to induce Peiping to get out of Indochina? 

The Dulles speech, many Frenchmen fear, has torpedoed the Geneva meeting. 
So you now hear the argument in Paris that if the U.S. won't negotiate with 
Communist China, then it's up to the U.S. to do the fighting in Indochina. 

















>> There is this evidence of a developing split among the Allies: 
The French are counting on a truce in Indochina, a deal with the Communists. 
The British want the U.S. to recognize Communist China, pave the way to ad-= 
mit Peiping into the United Nations. Canada is leaning the same way. 
The U.S. is leaning just as hard the other way. 
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WORLDGRAM-~ (Continued) 


Unless the Allies can get together on their ideas before Geneva, Communist 
China and Russia may be able to split the Allies even wider apart than they are. 


>> Moscow, on its part, is doing what it can to split the Allies. 

Molotov's new Trojan horse is merely the latest example. 

It's one of Molotov's more novel inventions. In effect, it's this: If the 
U.S. will drop EDC (European Defense Community), and let Russia into the Atlantic 
Pact, then Russia will let the U.S. stay in Europe--for a while. 

What this means is that Soviet Russia, inside the Atlantic Pact, would be 
in position to wreck it, prevent the rearming of West Germany, go ahead with 
the arming of East Germany, then grab all Germany and push U.S. out of Europe. 

Western diplomats are not falling for this. It's too obvious a phony. The 
U.S. broke speed records in rejecting and denouncing it. 

But in Paris, where Germany is often feared more than Russia and where 














there is reluctance to rearm Germany through EDC, Molotov's scheme has some 
popular appeal. The diplomats aren't fooled, but French voters may be. This 
is Molotov's hope. He probably expected Allied diplomats to reject his scheme. 


>> Even without Molotov's fancy maneuvering, EDC is a poor bet. 

In Bonn, it's pretty clear that Chancellor Adenauer is through making con- 
cessions to France so Paris will ratify EDC. German resentment at French demands 
is mounting. Adenauer is having trouble sitting on the lid. The Germans have 
ratified EDC. It's in France's lap now, to ratify or kill. 

Paris, after a couple of years' delay, now says Parliament can't begin 
debate on EDC until after the Geneva conference. Even then, the French insist, 
more German concessions on the Saar will be necessary. 

There never was much hope France would ratify EDC. There's less now. If 
Paris is disappointed at Geneva, as is likely, the politicians will use Geneva 
as a reason for not ratifying EDC. If that's not enough, the dismissal of Mar- 
shal Alphonse-Pierre Juin, France's top soldier, may serve as another excuSe. 


>> As the Arab-Israel quarrel looks from Beirut..... 
Tension is high. Feeling is very bitter. Raids, killings can be expected 





to continue. The U.N. is powerless to stop them. 

Actually, the U.N. is stymied. The Soviet veto is being used to prevent 
U.N. action of any consequence. U.N. truce teams, moreover, having no armed 
forces back of them, are now being ignored by both Israel and the Arabs. 

All-out war? Probably not. The main Allied powers--U.S., Britain, France 
--will step in to head off a major war in this area. Things are at the stage 
now where London and Washington are figuring how best to intervene. 





>> In Cairo, U.S. and Britain no longer know which horse to put their money 
on. For a while, after the ousting of King Farouk, Gen. Mohammed Naguib and 
his young associates--including ambitious Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser--impressed 

London, Washington. Anglo-Egyptian deal on Suez base seemed near. 

The Cairo merry-go-round--Naguib to Nasser to Naguib--signals the end of 
stability for a while. The struggle for power inside the revolutionary council 
will probably continue to make stability impossible. 

Violence, as the Cairo mobs are called into action, is highly probable. 

A Suez deal is off. It's a setback for U.S. and Britain, as well as Egypt. 
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How you can visit extra cities on United 





Here’s a way to get several hundred miles of “bonus travel” at no extra fare 


—see and do a lot more for the same money! On United— 

the only airline that links the East, Midwest, all the Pacific Coast 
and Hawaii—there are many opportunities to go one way and 
return another at no extra fare. And you can stop over in cities 
along the way at no extra charge within the one-year Vancouver, B. C. 


time limit of your first class ticket. At many points, aca GP 


J 
. ‘ * LD Portland/@-—* 
United offers low-cost “stopover tours.” Example: , — 
four days in San Francisco, including hotel room and 
sightseeing, as low as $26.52 plus tax! For assistance 
ke ed 3 San Francisco be 
in planning your trip, and reservations. call or Oakland 


- Om: 
= +=— * aha ne 
Salt Lake City— envet Des Moines 
\ = ‘a 
| 


write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. ; \ 

e 

Hawaii — Los Angeles® 
San Diego® 


SAN FRANCISCO— OAKLAND BOSTON 









NEW YORK The Main line Airway— iti 
PHILADELPHIA —to 80 Cities 






DENVER CHICAGO 





LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 


JUST ONE EXAMPLE of how United gives you more for your travel dollar. On a round-trip first class 
ticket from Boston to Los Angeles, you can visit all the other cities shown on this map at no extra fare. 


UNITED’S FIRST CLASS and AIR COACH service features comfortable seats only 2 abreast on each side of a wide aisle for extra walk-around spaciousness. 


Milwaukeeg—_ Detroit 


- 
Chicago To 


Springfield qBoston 
Hartford 
© Pew York-Newark 
C) jew York-Newar 
Cleveland ® ‘Philadelphia 


@ | UBaltimore 
Washington , D.C 
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TIMKEN 





have such quality 


bearing's 





REASON NO.1 On this oscillating table, a Timken bearing roller keeps rolling in a perfect circle, 
proving the accuracy of its taper. Such accuracy throughout is why only Timken bearings roll so true. 


Getting trains to go faster, automo- 
biles to run more dependably, machines 
to produce more goods, is one long battle 
against friction. 

But the engineersaren’t overmatched. 

A properly designed tapered roller 
bearing, by geometrical law, gives true 
rolling motion and the answer to fric- 
tion wherever wheels and shafts turn. 

Of course, that’s in theory. 

To deliver, a tapered roller bearing 
has to conform in manufacture to its 
geometric ideal. Dimensions and sur- 
faces have to be microscopically cor- 


rect. And the bearing has to retain its 
geometry through years and miles of 
service. 

It all starts with the steel. 

It has to be steel with a complex 
personality. Tough enough to take 
shock loads, hard enough to shrug off 
wear, plenty of stamina so it won’t get 
tired, perfect thru-and-thru. 

That’s general; let’s get specific. 

It has to be alloyed right to begin 
with. The exact amount of carbon, the 
exact amount of nickel, the exact 
amount of molybdenum. Each element 


has to be within a narrow range at the 
split instant of pouring. 

The steel has to be rolled just so, 
annealed just so, cooled just so. Han- 
dled with the exacting care of a medical 
prescription. 

To get steel this good for every bear- 
ing we make, we went into the steel busi- 
ness. To get steel this good, we make it in 
the country’s most modern alloy steel 
mill. To get it, we make it in electric 
furnaces only. To get it, we inspect and 
control the quality every step of the way. 

We’re the only bearing company that 


roll so true, 
thru-and-thru 


REASON NO. 2 The quality of any bearing starts with its steel. To insure quality every time, the 
Timken Company makes its own steel in its own mill—America’s only bearing manufacturer that does. 
makes its own steel. We couldn’t be 


In any product—lathe, automobile, product. Worth remembering when you 


sure of getting Timken quality steel 
in any other way. 

Timken bearings are designed right, 
made right, made of the right steel. That’s 
why only Timken bearings roll so true, 
have such quality thru-and-thru. 

That’s why you can count on them 
to give miles and years of trouble-free 
service. With no sliding, skewing or 
scuffing of the rollers. With minimum 
friction. With little or no attention. 
And, in terms of performance, at low- 
est cost. 


locomotive or lawn mower — Timken 
bearings are a sure sign of quality. 
Worth remembering when you buy a 


build one. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable ad- 
dress: ‘““TIMROSCO”’, 


Keeping America on the GO... with 


TIMKEN 


Tapered Roller 
Bearings 


COPR. 1954 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 








The new Crestline Skyliner is another 
Ford first in styling. A transparent roof 
panel gives an open-car feeling unmatched *., 
in any other 














If you want beauty and performance 
that are “out of this world,” youll 
love the ’54 Ford. 

Whichever °54 Ford you choose, 
you get smooth, clean-lined beautv 
that is “at home” anywhere. You 
ride surrounded by beauty, too, in 
Ford’s Crestmark Body with its ex- 
citing new colors, fabrics and trim. 

Equally exciting is Ford’s new 
performance. You choose from the 
most modern engines in the indus- 
try ... the brilliant 130-h.p. Y-block 
V-8 or flashing 115-h.p. I-block Six. 
You enjoy a new kind of smooth, 
agile “GO” from the very first time 
you take the road. 

And to take the “drive” out of 


low-priced closed car. 


The Crestline Victoria, more beautiful than 
ever, is stealing America’s heart! There’s a 
choice of six beautiful new nylon and nylon- 
and-vinyl upholstery color schemes. 
















The Crestline Sun!iner is America’s largest 
selling convertible! You have a choice of 
four top colors. Also available is a top 
with a transparent panel over driver. 


130-h.p. 

Y-block V-8 

New deep-cast block 
is more rigid for 
smoother, quieter 
operation. Short- 
stroke design means 
greater gas economy, 
longer engine life. 


driving, Ford offers: versatile Ford- 
omatic Drive . a 4-Way Power 
Seat . . . Swift Sure Power Brakes 
. . . Power-Lift Windows all around 
. . . Master-Guide Power Steering. 

Ball-Joint Front Suspension, too. 

You travel in supreme comfort in 
Ford. Ball-Joint Suspension, exclu- 
sive to Ford in its field, provides a 
truly fine-car ride. Handling is easier 
and the going is smoother on roads 
“off limits” to many other cars. 

But there is more! With all of its 
“out-of-this-world” features, Ford 
prices are down to earth, as a trip to 
your Ford Dealer will prove. 


I-block SIX 

Like Ford’s V-8, it 
has deep-block, 
low-friction design, 
free-turning over- 
head valves and 
gas-saving Automatic 





Power Pilot. 


Worth more when you buy it..... 


: 
yl. SOR & When you sell it, too! 
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First Official Report: 


THE H-BOMB-ITS BIRTH, 
GROWTH AND FUTURE 






The official word on the hydrogen bomb is 
out at last. 

It comes from Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Mr. Strauss 
spoke to correspondents at a White House 
news conference just after returning from the 
big H-bomb tests in the Pacific. 


The official text of the full statement presented by Mr. 


Strauss at President Eisenhower’s press conference March 31, 
1954, follows: 


The President has authorized me to make available those 
portions of my report of yesterday to him, the publication of 
which would not compromise information vital to our national 
security. 

I have just returned from the Pacific proving grounds of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, where I witnessed the sec- 
ond part of a test series of thermonuclear weapons. I will 
describe it as well as I am able, but perhaps before doing so 
it would be appropriate to begin with a short summary of 
the historical background. 

We detected the test of an atomic weapon, or device, by 
the Russians in August of 1949. Realizing that our leader- 
ship was therefore challenged and that our sole possession 
of the weapon which had been a major deterrent to aggres- 
sion had been canceled, it became clear that our superiority 
would thereafter be only relative and dependent upon a 
quantitative lead—that is to say, upon our possession of 
greater numbers of atomic weapons so long as that could be 
maintained. 

There was, however, the alternative of a qualitative lead 
if we could make a weapon of greater force—greater than 
the fission weapons by a degree of magnitude comparable 
to the difference between fission bombs and conventional 
bombs. A theoretical method of accomplishing this was 
known to our scientists. 


H-BOMB RACE WITH REDS 


In January, 1950, the President directed the Atomic Energy 
Commission to undertake the necessary steps to see if this 
weapon, variously called the hydrogen bomb, the fusion bomb 
and the thermonuclear bomb, could in fact be made. As you 
know, thanks to the ingenuity of those scientists and engi- 
neers who devoted themselves to the project, the feasibility 
of the fusion reaction was demonstrated and a prototype was 
tested at Eniwetok in November, 1952. 

This test produced the largest man-made explosion ever 
witnessed to that date, and from that point we moved into 
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The AEC Chairman makes no bones about 
it—the blast is terrific, double what the scien- 
tists estimated. But he adds this word of 
assurance: It’s controllable, not wild. 

In what follows, you get the full text of 
Mr. Strauss’s statement, plus his answers to 
reporters’ questions about the H-bomb. 








refinement of design and other development. In August of 
last year the Russians also tested a weapon or device of a 
yield well beyond the range of regular fission weapons and 
which derived a part of its force from the fusion of light ele- 
ments. There is good reason to believe that they had begun 
work on this weapon substantially before we did. 

The present series of tests has been long in the planning. 
It is conducted jointly by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of Defense. A task force composed ot 
the three armed services and a scientific staff representing 
the Commission was established last year in accordance with 
the procedure successfully followed in preceding tests out- 
side our continental limits. The Navy, Air Force and Army 
have successively supplied the command for the task forces. 


TWO “SUCCESSFUL” SHOTS 


Early this January, men and supplies began to move out to 
the proving grounds for this series. The first shot took place 
on its scheduled date of March 1, and the second on March 
26. Both were successful. No test is made without a definite 
purpose and a careful determination that is directed toward 
an end result of major importance to our military strength 
and readiness. The results which the scientists at Los Alamos 
[Scientific Laboratory, in New Mexico] and Livermore [Lab- 
oratory, in California] had hoped to obtain from these 
two tests were fully realized, and enormous potential has 
been added to our military posture by what we have 
learned. 

It should be noted that the testing of weapons is important 
likewise in order to be fully aware of the possible future ag 
gressive ability of an enemy, for we now fully know that we 
possess no monopoly of capability in this awesome field. 

Now as to this specific test series. The first shot has been 
variously described as “devastating,” “out of control” and 
with other exaggerated and mistaken characterizations. I 
would not wish to minimize it. It was a very large blast but 
at no time was the testing out of control. The misapprehen- 
sion seems to have arisen due to two facts. First, that the 
yield was about double that of the calculated estimate—a 
margin of error not incompatible with a totally new weapon. 
(The range of guesses on the first A-bomb covered a rela- 
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tively far wider spectrum.) Second, because of the results 
of the “fall-out.” 

When a large explosion occurs on or within a certain dis- 
tance of the ground, an amount of earth or water or whatever 
is beneath the center of the explosion is sucked up into the 
air. The heavy particles fall out quickly. The lighter ones 
are borne away in the direction of the wind until they, too, 
settle out. If the explosion is a nuclear one, many of these 
particles are radioactive as are the vaporized parts of the 
weapon itself. 

For this reason the Atomic Energy Commission has con- 
ducted the tests of its larger weapons away from the main- 
land so that the fall-out would occur in the ocean where it 
would be quickly dissipated both by dilution and by the 
rapid decay of most of the radioactivity which is of short 
duration. The Marshall Islands were selected for the site of 
the first large-scale tests—Operation Crossroads—for reasons 
which will be apparent from the maps which I shall show 
you. The late Admiral W.H.P. Blandy, under whom I 
had the privilege of serving, selected the Bikini site. 

The Marshall Islands during the months of February, 
March and April are usually favored by winds which would 
blow away from any inhabited atolls. The two atolls of Bikini 
and Eniwetok were chosen as the base for these operations. 
Each of these atolls is a large necklace of coral reef sur- 
rounding a lagoon two to three hundreds of square miles in 
area, and at various points on the reef like beads on a string 
appear a multitude of little islands, some a few score acres 
in extent—others no more than sandspits. 


“ISLAND” DESTROYED? “NO” 


It is these small, uninhabited, treeless sand bars which 
are used for the experiments. As a matter of fact, the task 
force dredged up enough sand and coral to build one of 
these so-called islands to have it where it was wanted most 
advantageously for shot No. 1. The impression that an entire 
atoll or even large islands have been destroyed in these tests 
is erroneous. It would be more accurate to say a large sand- 
spit or reef. 

Before the shot takes place, there is a careful survey of 
the winds at all elevations up to many thousands of feet. 
This survey is conducted by weather stations on islands and 
on fleet units at widely separated points. Contrary to general 
belief, winds do not blow in only one direction at a given 
time and place. At various heights above the earth, winds 
are found to be blowing frequently in opposite directions 
and at greatly varying speeds. An atomic cloud is therefore 
sheared by these winds as it rises through them. The meteor- 
ologists attempt to forecast the wind direction for the optimum 
condition and the task-force commander thereupon decides 
on the basis of the weather reports when the test shall be 
made. The weather forecast is necessarily long-range be- 
cause a warning area must be searched for shipping and the 
search which is carried out both visually and by radar in 
P2V Navy planes requires a day or more to complete. 

The “warning area” is an area surrounding the proving 
grounds, within which it is determined that a hazard to ship- 
ping or aviation exists. We have established many such 
areas, as have other governments. This map shows such areas 
off the Pacific Coast at Point Mugu, and off the Hawaiian 
Islands. Here is a large guided-missile warning area from 
Florida across the Bahamas. Here is one maintained by Great 
Britain off Australia. Including our continental warning 
areas, we have established a total of 447 such warming 
and/or danger areas. This particular warning area was first 
established in 1947. The United Nations were advised and 
appropriate notices were carried then and subsequently in 
marine and aviation navigational manuals. 
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Despite such notices, there are many instances where ac- 
cidents or near accidents have resulted from inadvertent 
trespass in such warning areas. The very size of them makes 
it impossible to fence or police them. For the day of shot No. 
1, the meteorologists had predicted a wind condition which 
should have carried the fall-out to the north of the group of 
small atolls lying to the east of Bikini. The survey aircraft 
carefully searched the area and reported no shipping. The 
shot was fired. The wind failed to follow the predictions but 
shifted south of that line and the little islands of Rongelap, 
Rongerik and Utirik were in the path of the fall-out. 


SHIP IN DANGER AREA 


A Japanese fishing trawler, the Fortunate Dragon, appears 
to have been missed by the search but, based on a state- 
ment attributed to her skipper to the effect that he saw the 
flash of the explosion and heard the concussion six minutes 
later, it must have been well within the danger area. The 23 
crew members on the ship, 28 American personnel manning 
weather stations on the little islands and the 236 natives on 
these islands were therefore within the area of the fall-out. The 
supposition that the actual blast of the bomb extended over 
such enormous areas is of course entirely incorrect. 

The task-force commander promptly evacuated all the 
people from these islands. They were taken to Kwajalein, 
where we maintained a naval establishment, and there placed 
under continuous and competent medical supervision. | 
visited them there last week. Since that time, it has been 
determined that our weather personnel could be returned 
to duty but are still being kept on Kwajalein for the benefit 
of further observation. None of the 28 weather personnel 
have burns. 

The 236 natives also appeared to me to be well and happy. 
The exceptions were two sick cases among them, one an aged 
man in advanced stages of diabetes, the other a very old 
woman with crippling arthritis. Neither of these cases have 
any connection with the tests. Today, a full month after the 
event, the medical staff on Kwajalein have advised us that 
they anticipate no illness, barring, of course, disease which 
might be hereafter contracted. One child has been born in 
the group and others are expected. 

The situation with respect to the 23 Japanese fishermen is 
less certain, due to the fact that our people have not yet been 
permitted by the Japanese authorities to make a proper clini- 
cal examination. [In presenting his statement to the press con- 
ference, Mr. Strauss said the preceding sentence had been 
written before he learned that U.S. representatives were to 
see the fishermen on March 31.] It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the reports which have recently come through to us 
indicate that the blood count of these men is comparable to 
that of our weather-station personnel. Skin lesions observed 
are thought to be due to the chemical activity of the con- 
verted material in the coral rather than to radioactivity, since 
these lesions are said to be already healing. 

The men are under continual observation by Japanese 
physicians, and we are represented in Japan by Dr. [John] 
Morton of the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission and Mr. 
[Merrill] Eisenbud of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


“CONTAMINATED” TUNA? FEW 


With respect to the stories concerning widespread contam- 
ination of tuna and other fish as the result of the tests, the 
facts do not confirm them. The only contaminated fish dis- 
covered were those in the open hold of the Japanese trawler. 
Commissioner [Charles W.] Crawford of the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration has advised us: “Our inspectors found 
no instance of radioactivity in any shipments of fish from 
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Pacific waters. Inspections were undertaken as a purely 
precautionary measure . . . There is no occasion here for 
public apprehension about this type of contamination.” 

I should perhaps note that in the waters around Bikini and 
Eniwetok at certain seasons of the year, almost all fish caught 
are normally poisonous as a result of feeding on certain sea- 
sonally prevalent microorganisms, and the natives and our 
task-force personnel do not eat them at such times. 

In the matter of indemnifying the Japanese, our Govern- 
ment has informed the Japanese Government that it is pre- 
pared to agree to reimbursement for such financial assistance 
as the Japanese Government and our Embassy in Tokyo, 
jointly, may find necessary as an interim measure to give to 
the persons involved for current medical care and family 
reliet, including wages. 

With respect to the apprehension that fall-out radioactivity 
would move toward Japan on the Japanese Current, I can 
state that any radioactivity falling into the test area would 
become harmless within a few miles after being picked up 
by these currents which move slowly (less than one mile per 
hour) and would be completely undetectable within 500 
miles or less. 


NO FALL-OUT IN U.S. 


With respect to a story which received some currency last 
week to the effect that there is danger of a fall-out of radio- 
active material in the U. S., it should be noted that after every 
test we have had, and the Russian tests as well, there is a 
small increase in natural “background” radiation in some 
localities within the continental United States, but, currently, 
it is less than that observed after some of the previous conti- 
nental and overseas tests, and far below the levels which could 
be harmful it: any way to human beings, animals or crops. It 
will decrease rapidly after the tests until the radiation level 
has returned approximately to the normal background. 

A recent comment which I have been shown has suggested 
that the incident involving the fall-out on inhabited areas was 
actually a planned part of the operation. I do not wish to 
comment on this other than to characterize it as utterly false, 
irresponsible and gravely unjust to the men engaged in this 
patriotic service. 

Finally, I would say that one important result of these 
hydrogen-bomb developments has been the enhancement of 
our military capability to the point where we should soon be 
more free to increase our emphasis on the peaceful uses of 
atomic power—at home and abroad. It will be a tremendous 
satistaction to those who have participated in this program 
that it has hastened that day. 


After presenting his statement, Mr. Strauss answered 
questions from reporters. That section of the press confer- 
ence follows: 


Q: Mr. Chairman, you said that this particular explosion 
was not out of control. But is it possible in any series of tests 
that a hydrogen explosion or series of them could get out 
of control? 

Mr. Strauss: I am informed by the scientists that that is 
impossible. 

Q: Admiral Strauss, yesterday, at his news conference, 
Secretary of Defense Wilson said the result of the March Ist 
test was unbelievable. Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Strauss: No, I don’t think I should comment on that. 
The use of that adjective, I think, was played up beyond the 
point where the Secretary intended it. I don’t know what is 
meant by “unbelievable” and I would rather not comment. 

Q: Mr. Chairman, do you intend to imply by the last para- 
graph in this statement that the work on the weapon phase 
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of the atom is reaching a completion; that we are approach- 
ing a point where pursuit of this will no longer yield very 
large profits, and that we will, therefore, turn our research 
vower to the peaceful applications? 

Mr. Strauss: I think the answer to that is this: The military 
have certain requirements. The Commission is engaged in 
attempting to fill those requirements. The ability of the Com- 
mission to devote attention and fissionable material to peace- 
ful requirements, peaceful needs, is always junior to the 
defense needs, by definition of the Act itself. 

The result of these tests has brought us very much nearer 
to the day of the satisfaction of military requirements, put us 
within sight of them, so that we can see the ability to pro- 
ceed aggressively with the peacetime development of power 
to an extent that we were not able to before the tests. 


POWER TO “TAKE OUT” A CITY 


Q: Admiral Strauss, can you go beyond this statement and 
describe the area of the blast, the effectiveness of the blast, 
and give a general description of what actually happened 
when the H-bomb went off? 

Mr. Strauss: The area of the blast would be about— 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower interrupted to suggest that 
reporters depend on the pictures they were all going to see. 

Mr. Strauss: I understand you are going to see a film, a 
picture, of the 1952 shot. The area, if I were to describe it 
specifically, would be translatable into the number of mega- 
tons involved, which is a matter of military secrecy. 

The effects, you said the effectiveness—I don’t know exactly 
what you meant by that, sir, so I don’t know how to answer it. 

Q: Well, I don’t mean in the percentage of the effective- 
ness of or the efficiency of the blast itself. But many people 
in Congress, I think many elsewhere, have been reaching out 
and grasping for some information as to what happens when 
the H-bomb goes off, how big is the area of destruction in its 
various stages; and what I am asking you for now is some en- 
lightenment on that subject. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, the nature of the H-bomb is that, in 
effect, it can be made to be as large as you wish, as large as 
the military requirement demands, that is to say, an H-bomb 
can be made as—large enough to take out a city. 

(A chorus of, “What?”) 

Mr. Strauss: To take out a city, to destroy a city. 

Q: How big a city? 

Mr. Strauss: Any city. 

Q: Any city, New York? 

Mr. Strauss: The metropolitan area, yes. 

[Following the conference, reporters asked Mr. Strauss 
what he had meant by the words “take out a city.” He an- 
swered: “Put a city out of commission, not level it.”] 


IF BOMB HIT WASHINGTON— 


Q: Mr. Chairman, if you were to make a comparison, dupli- 
cating the explosion that occurred at Eniwetok, with this 
building in which we are right now as the center, what 
would be left of the city of Washington? 

Mr. Strauss: Well, I couldn’t say, because the precise meas- 
urements of these two shots have not been completely cali- 
brated. It may be as much as a month or two before I know 
the answer to it. It would be a very extensive— 

Q: Will you provide that answer at some time, sir? 

Mr. Strauss: I wont make a definite commitment, but I 
would certainly like to. 


For an article about the hydrogen bomb, see page 21. 
Also, three pages of pictures of the 1952 H-bomb explosion, 
beginning on page 24. 
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-United Press 


ZRA T. BENSON, as Secretary of Agri- 
E culture, is becoming, himself, a major 
issue of this election vear. Mr. 
and his ideas are hotly and often in- 
dignantly debated throughout — rural 
America. This discussion may determine 
how millions of farm votes are to be cast 
in the coming congressional balloting. 

The cause of this situation is the fact 
that Mr. Benson dislikes the high, rigid 
support prices currently paid for farm 
products. He slashed the price support 
on butter. Characteristically, he stuck to 
his decision despite many powerful pres- 
sures. Because of his attitude a good 
farmers, and their Congressmen, 
have turned against Mr. Benson. 

The conflict, already well warmed up, 
is expected to grow hotter. A new farm 
law is being written. Secretary Benson 


Benson 


many 
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THE SECRETARY SCOOPS SOIL . 
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- Secretary Benson 





clings to his position. Meanwhile, Re- 
publican politicians are fearful that, as 
things are trending, Republican losses 
in the areas may result next 
November in the election of a Congress 
controlled by the Democrats. 

As a man who is also a political issue, 
Secretary Benson has his predecessors. 
In the New Deal days, foes of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt often turned their campaign 
oratory upon Harry Hopkins. In the Tru- 
man Administration, Dean G. Acheson, 
the Secretary of State, was under con- 
stant political attack. They didn’t like it 
but had to weather it. 

Mr. Benson doesn’t like it either, but 
is sticking it out. Personally, he would 
much rather be back in Salt Lake City, 
performing his duties as one of the 
Mormon Church’s governing body of 12 


farming 





DRINKS MILK... 
. . . but there's little time for politics 


-» Crops and Votes 


A Man With a Mission= 
Problem for Politicians 


Mr. Benson has his own unyielding ideas for 
meeting farm problems—but many farmers don‘t 
like them. Republican leaders fear the results 
when next autumn’s votes are counted. 










apostles, than be fighting the rugged and 
intricate political battles of Washington. 

Farm politics. It is axiomatic that 
these battles, to be fought successfully, 
require political skill of a high order. The 
Agriculture Department is generally re- 
garded as one of the most sensitive 
agencies, politically, in the Government. 
Mr. Benson is earnest, hard-working, 
experienced in agriculture—but his friends 
are quick to concede that he brought to 
Washington little political experience or 
awareness. 

Instead he brought with him firmly 
developed convictions on what should 
be done to solve agricultural problems. 
These were the product of vears of study. 
Mr. Benson learned farming as a boy on 
the farm, at several colleges (once he 

(Continued on page 64) 
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. . . AND LOOKS AT STEERS 
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TEAKETTLE FOR COOLING 





2000 MILES PER HOUR JETS! 


BOILING WATER CLEARS HEAT HURDLE 


FOR PLANES OF THE FUTURE 


Early man learned to quench fire with water. The principle was simple; 
water absorbs more heat than any other known fluid. 
Now, thousands of years later, AiResearch employs this age-old 
principle to cool the jets of the future. 







Science has yet to discover a more efficient liquid 
for cooling than water. With cabin temperatures at 
supersonic speeds soaring beyond the endurance 
of man and instruments, AiResearch engineers 
put water to work absorbing heat — just as a 
teakettle does. By adding this “teakettle” evaporator* 
to AiResearch air-cycle systems, which 
have been proven by more than 15,000,000 hours 
of operation in high speed, high altitude aircraft, 
another obstacle to man’s conquest of speed and space 
is overcome. Pioneering work on aircraft cooling 
systems was begun by AiResearch nearly 
14 years ago. They are small, lightweight 
packages in the AiResearch tradition — 
yet at maximum capacity they produce 
as much refrigeration as 170 household refrigerators. 


Qualified engineers and skilled machinists are 
needed now at AiResearch Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles 45, California or Phoenix, Arizona. 


* Evaporative air-cycle cooling systems patented by AiResearch in 1949. 


ArResearclh 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


A world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment 

in these major categories: AIR TURBINE REFRIGERATION... 

ELECTRIC ACTUATORS... HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 

...GAS TURBINES ... CABIN SUPERCHARGERS ... PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS... 
CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS... ELECTRONIC CONTROLS ... TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 





PROTECTION 
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PROMOTION 
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Agriculture Secretary 
learned thrift on farm .. . 


took a correspondence course in agri- 
culture), as a county agent, an organizer 
of farm co-operatives and as an unusual 
sort of Washington farm lobbyist. 

On the farm, Mr. Benson learned fru- 

gality and piety. From his strict Mormon 
biindient. he acquired a strong sense of 
duty, a stern sense of what is right and 
what is wrong. And he considers high, 
rigid farm price supports to be wrong in 
several ways. He. believes the farmer 
should rely on his own sturdy efforts and 
not on Government payments. He thinks 
high supports have contributed greatly to 
the farm-surplus problem. He urges flexi- 
ble price supports that, crop by crop, can 
be adjusted to the realities of the markets. 

These ideas, freely expressed, have 
kept Mr. Benson in trouble throughout 
most of his tenure. Very early, he aroused 
many antagonisms by asserting that price 
supports should be regarded chiefly as 
“disaster insurance.” Last autumn, with 
beef prices skidding, numerous stockmen 
were demanding support prices for cat- 
tle. Mr. Benson was adamant. 

The Secretary’s convictions are not 
lightly set aside. He is becoming the 
despair of numerous Republican strate- 
gists. The latter argue and grumble that 
there must be some yielding on the price- 
support issue or the result may be po- 
litical disaster. They find it difficult to 
understand Mr. Benson. 

Washington exception. The Secre- 
tary, in fact, is an anomaly in political 
Washington. It is unusual, in the first 
place, to find a high church official in the 

Cabinet. As one of the Quorum of 
Twelve Apostles, Mr. Benson is, actually, 
a minister of the Mormon Church. 

Before Mr. Benson finished his school- 
ing, he and Mrs. Benson were. mission- 
aries of the church, he in England, she in 
Hawaii. To take his full-time job as an 
apostle, at $6,000 :a year, Mr. Benson 
gave up a well-paid post as Washington 
representative of the National Council of 
Farmer Co-operatives—a lobbyist who 
served no drinks, passed out no cigars 
and attended as few parties as possible. 

In Washington, Mr. Benson and the 
family usually attend Sunday services 
at one of Washington’s two Mormon 
churches. As often as not, he delivers a 
sermon. Mr. Benson led the prayer that 
opened the first meeting of the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet in New York and often 
has done the same in Washington. Staff 
meetings at the Agriculture Department 
begin with prayer, too. 

The Bensons live comfortably in an 
unassuming Washington residential dis- 
trict. There are six children. Each has his 
assigned duties about the house. Com- 
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. . . Mr. Benson‘s supporters 
include the President 


mittees make family decisions. One eve- 
ning a week is set aside for a family gath- 
ering, a Mormon custom. There are Bible 
reading, singing about the piano, games. 

The Secretary, 54, by habit is an out- 
of-doors man. When he can, he goes 
horseback riding on the farm of a friend 
in Virginia. For a time, too, he had a 
mountain hideaway on an Agriculture 
Department experimental station near 
Front Royal, Va. A cabin had been fixed 
up for official visitors at a cost of $1,610. 
The Secretary added kitchen utensils, 
two beds, a sofa, a chair. 

There the Bensons spent a total of 
nine days last summer and autumn, pay- 
ing the going rate of $2 a night. There 
were objections in Congress. So Mr. 
Benson moved out his furniture. He saw 
nothing wrong in what he had done, but 
he preferred that “things not only be 
right but also seem right.” 

New farm law? Such is the man 
whose convictions now have come in 
conflict with powerful political forces, 
while political control of Congress hangs 
in the balance. This struggle focuses on 
new farm legislation now in the making. 

In this contest, Mr. Benson has allies 
among leaders of some big farm organi- 
zations, and he has President Eisen- 
hower’s so-far firm support. The situation 
has developed some advantages for Mr. 
Benson, too. The present high, fixed farm 
price-support law expires automatically 
at the end of this year unless extended. 

Without new legislation, the flexible 
supports that Mr. Benson wants would 
come into effect. It has become obvious 
that Congressmen from farm States, with 
an eye to their own re-election next 
autumn, are determined to continue the 
high supports. In that event, Mr. Benson 
is confident that the President would 
veto such a bill. 

Traditionally, one of the unofficial 
functions of the Secretary of Agriculture 
is to keep the farm vote behind the Ad- 
ministration in power. What worries Re- 
publican leaders is that Mr. Benson has 
moved in the opposite direction, shows 
no signs of an about-face. His resignation, 
loudly demanded by some in Congress, 
may be forced before Election Day—but 
the President will have to be convinced 
first. 

The politicians are just sure of one 
thing—that no amount of political pres- 
sure will cause Mr. Benson to trim his 
convictions. 


One of Mr. Benson’s most pressing 
price-support problems right now is in 
corn. For details on the biggest corn 
glut yet, see page 66. 
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STANDARD OF QUALITY THE WORLD OVER 


STERLING BY 


STERLING eto 






manufactured 


in Rhode Island 


For more than a full century, 
Gorham Sterling has been manufac- 
tured in Rhode Island. To learn 
more about the advantages 

of this State — write 


RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
Room 321, State House, Providence, R. I. 


*TRADE MARK 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Keport 





Here is the strange story of 
corn, with meaning for every tax- 
payer and consumer. 

The Government pays to store 
three quarters of a billion bushels 
that might be used to make 
cheaper pork but isn’t. 

Corn in storage is surplus. 
Corn for feeding is scarce. 

You get a full account of the 
mix-up: how Government helped 
cause it, what it plans to do 
about it, how plans misfire. 


Reported From 

DES MOINES and WASHINGTON 

The biggest glut of corn in U.S. 
history is piling up in farmers’ cribs 
and commercial bins and, incidentally, 
is piling up bills for the taxpayers. 

Most of the money staked on the corn 
surplus comes from the Government. 
The public also pays a second time in 
roundabout fashion—through higher pork 
prices. Corn in Government hands might 
have been used to feed more pigs and 
thus make more and cheaper pork. 

Plans for checking the pile-up have 
been worked out by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. They involve getting farm- 
ers to cut production and getting Con- 
gress to let the federal price support 
drop. But these plans are getting a rough 
reception on the farms and at the Capi- 
tol. This year, at least, the glut is likely 
to get bigger. 

The chart on this page shows how it 
has been growing. Next October 1, the 
situation, as seen by the Government, 
will be something like this: 

In storage: 925 million bushels 
of corn, enough for four months: 
In fields: a new crop of about 

8.1 billion bushels (assuming no 

change in farmers’ plans, good 

weather and not too many bugs). 

Thus, 4 billion bushels or more will 
be available—a good deal more than the 
U.S. consumes in a year. 

Demand for corn this year is ex- 
pected to be less than 3.1 billion bushels. 
The record amount used is just a shade 
over 3.2 billion, Thus, a record demand, 
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CORN KEEPS PILING UP— 
TAXPAYERS FOOT BILL 


- Corn Problem: 


BIGGEST GLUT EVER 





Corn on hand... TOTAL STOCKS 


925, 


TOTAL STOCKS MILLION BUSHELS 


769 


MILLION BUSHELS ele 
TOTAL STOCKS 575 
487 (Government*) 


MILLION BUSHELS 
306 


(Government*) 


Ty 194 175 
(Private) (Private) | (Private) 








Oct. 1,1952 | Oct.1,1953 | Oct. 1,.1954 (ex) 


*Owned or under matured loan or purchase agreement 








CARRY-OVER 
for normal needs ENS 


CARRY-OVER 
expected this year 925 million bushels 





SURPLUS 725 million bushels 


HOW MUCH IS 725 MILLION BUSHELS? 


Enough fo fill a bin a-mile long, 
-half a mile wide and 35 feet high 
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not now in prospect, would dent the sur- 
plus only a little. 

How did this glut come about? 

Government supports are a good 
part of the answer. For years farmers 
have been allowed to turn their corn 
over to the Government at fairly high 
prices. On 1953 corn they can get an 
average of $1.60 a bushel; on 1954 corn, 
$1.62 in major growing areas. 

In 1949, hog and corn prices took a 
sharp drop. Thereafter, hog prices, not 
supported by the Government, continued 
weak through 1952, while corn prices, 
helped by the Government prop, went 
back up. 

Feeding corn to hogs became rela- 
tively costly and risky, and farmers bred 
fewer little pigs starting in 1951. Con- 
sumers pay for that now, because pork 
is scarcer and more expensive. 

For a time, demand for corn for feed- 
ing was held up by a boom in cattle. 
Then, in 1951, cattle prices also turned 
down. Beginning last summer, farmers 
have been feeding fewer steers as well 
as fewer hogs. More steers went to mar- 
ket straight from the range, with tougher, 
less tasty meat on them. 

In the crop year that ended last Sep- 
tember 30, the amount of corn used for 
feeding fell off by 200 million bushels. 
That accounts for more than a fourth of 
the surplus on hand last October 1. 

Today, prices encourage farmers to do 
more feeding. They get a third more for 
hogs than they did in the autumn of 
1952, while corn prices have dropped 
about 15 per cent in spite of price sup- 
ports. 

Still, the Agriculture Department ex- 
pects the amount of corn going into live- 
stock this year to be about 150 million 
bushels short of the amount two years 
ago. There will be some increase in the 
number of hogs, some gain in feeding, 
but only a partial correction. 

Price props have also been encourag- 
ing farmers to raise big crops, despite 
the smaller demand. Big crops, plus less 
feeding, naturally mean surpluses. 

Distortions in the growing and use of 
corn have become rather common in this 
period. These show up clearly in talks 
with Iowa corn farmers. 

Some growers who used to raise corn 
for hogs have taken to turning their 
whole crop over to the Government. A 
farmer in Iowa can get about $1.54 per 
bushel from the Government for 1953 
corn. That is more than he can get on the 
commercial market. It’s enough for a 
profit, without any of the hard work and 
risk involved in feeding hogs and cattle 
and selling them at uncertain prices. 

A small farmer in Boone County said 
he fed a third of his 1952 crop to hogs 
and turned the rest over to the Govern- 
ment. Last year he raised more corn and 
fed no hogs; the Government is taking 
his whole crop. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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How a businessman can sleep better 


He owns and runs a baking company. He is 
president of a bank. These are community 
operations of modest size, therefore his di- 
rect responsibility for them is great. Yet he 
carries this responsibility serenely because 
the interests of his family and employees are 
protected both by substantial personal life 
insurance and by this New England Mutual 
business stabilization plan . . . 


$25,000 in life insurance on himself is payable to the baking company. 
This assures a debt-free, tax-solvent company for his heirs. 


$15,000 on the lives of two key bakery executives will prevent the 
drop in efficiency—which would naturally follow their loss—from dis- 
turbing the financial well-being of the company. 


A generous pension plan provides for the orderly retirement of him- 
self and his bank’s employees, while $20,000 of key man insurance 
on the bank’s executive vice-president provides a deep dollar cushion 
against the loss of the man on whom the bank must rely for day-to- 
day management. 

In addition, this plan is building substantial cash reserves for business 
emergencies. 


And it is this bank president, bakery owner policyholder of ours who 
gives us our headline from the close of his letter (on file) to his New 
England Mutual advisor . . . “I sleep better knowing that my family 
and loyal employees are guarded against undue hardship.” 





Many factors are involved in working out even such a basic protec- 
tion plan as is outlined here. New England Mutual career under- 
writers are thoroughly trained in meeting the specialized life insurance 
needs of business, as well as the individual. One of them will be 
glad to work with you, your attorney and trust officer in setting 
up the correct plan for your business. 


m NEW EN GLAND 
MUTUAL¢ 


ii mg Life Insurance 
THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA —1835 









we, Company of Boston 
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Up-to-date 


Want to perk up your 
products’ appeal 7 


USE MODERN MATERIALS to make them 
better fitted for success in this new com- 
petitive period. 

_ Thousands of products that only re- 
cently seemed incapable of improve- 
ment are today more salable because 
their manufacturers found new ideas to 
express in Durez phenolic plastics. No- 
table instances are the newest Landers, 
Frary and Clark 8- and 10-cup coffee 
percolators with their handsome, clean- 
lined contrasts of metal and plastic. 

No materials lend themselves to many 
purposes more readily than Durez. Their 
catalog of properties includes outstand- 
ing resistance to heat, moisture, and 
chemicals. Electrical characteristics, easy 
moldability, and permanent lustrous fin- 
ish are available for parts ranging from 
pea-size to single moldings of 35 pounds 
or more each. 

We'll gladly counsel with you or your 
custom molder in projects aimed at lower 
cost, simplified assembly, and new buy- 
appeal. Write...and ask for our monthly 
“Plastic News.” 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 904 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS 
THAT FIT TODAY’S PRODUCTS 
for the new era of competition 
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. . . Plenty of corn in lowa, 
but feed is scarce 


This man says he doesn’t see how the 
practice can go on forever, but he adds, 
“We all hate to have to cut down.” 

One of Iowa’s biggest farmers also 
turns his whole crop over to the Govern- 
ment. Some of these big growers pocket 
their Government money and head for a 
winter in Florida or California; they 
couldn’t do that if they were using their 
corn to fatten hogs and cattle. 

A second practice is to turn a crop 
over to the Government at the support 
price and then buy corn sold by dis- 
tressed farmers at lower prices. This is 
possible because some farmers lack stor- 
age facilities required by the Government 
support plan. 

Another Boone County farmer showed 
a nice profit—he put 3,200 bushels of 
corn into storage as collateral for a Gov- 
ernment loan at $1.54 per bushel last 
year. Then he bought 1,100 bushels for 
feeding at $1.30. 

But the situation is not always so for- 
tunate for farmers who need corn for 
feeding. The support program ties up 
much of the supply; as the season ad- 
vances, before a new crop is available, 
corn may be scarce and rather costly. 

This result is rather ironical. Iowa is 
the premier corn-growing State. It con- 
tains Government storage bins with more 
than 200 million bushels of corn and 
farms with another 145 million, pledged 
as collateral for Government loans. So 
there’s plenty of corn in Iowa. 

Yet farmers in the southern part of 
the State, where cattle are fattened, have 
sold off their herds for lack of economical 
feed. That part of Iowa was hit by the 
drought last year; some farmers are low 
on cash and feel that the price they have 
to pay for corn, to lure it out of loan or 
out of the Government bins, is too high. 

The cure proposed by the Eisenhow- 
er Administration for this mixed-up corn 
glut has two ingredients: a cut in out- 
put and a lower support price. 

Farmers in the commercial corn-pro- 
ducing areas have been told by the Agri- 
culture Department to plant 17.4 per 
cent fewer acres this year. The penalty 
for not complying is loss of the support; 
violators, if they want to sell corn, will 
have to take what they can get on the 
commercial market. 

But the threat has only minor effect 
for several reasons: 

Farmers who use practically all of their 
corn for feed suffer no penalty; they can 
grow and feed all they want. 

Farmers who raise corn for a cash 
crop can comply with the Government 
order by retiring their poorest land. They 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Ten Minutes From Nature 


This, then, is the heart of downtown 
Jacksonville, Florida 


A city with a metropolitan area popu- 
lation of 340,000. 

A city teeming with activity, throb- 
bing with energy, growing—growing— 
growing. 

The insurance center of the Southeast. 
Jacksonville, Florida, is the only point 
from which you can serve the rapidly 
growing and prosperous market of Flori- 
da and at the same time reach the other 
population centers of the South. 

Where $35,000,000 is being spent on 
new electric and generating equipment. 
Where a $7,000,000 waterworks expan- 
sion program is nearing completion and 
where new school buildings, costing 
$15,000,000, are rising. 

Jacksonville, Florida—truly the rising 
industrial center of the South. 

Yet—ten minutes’ drive from this 
bustling metropolis: —sparkling blue 
lagoons abundant with sassy black bass; 
piney woods picnic groves, superb golf 
courses, wonderful hunting territory— 
nature at her best. And a half hour’s 
drive away, the mighty Atlantic Ocean 
and Jacksonville’s silvery, wide and 
hard-packed beaches on which you may 
drive and have fun. 

When you consider plant location or 
re-location, naturally, you will want to 
see the true picture of such items as 
power, labor, water, living conditions, 
access to markets, fuel, transportation, 
climate, recreation and distribution fa- 
cilities. 

The picture, in Jacksonville, Florida, 
is a pretty one. Write today for a FREE 
industrial folder or confidential survey 
based on your specific requirements. 





ELECTRIC & WATER UTILITIES 
City of Jacksonville 
Address inquiries: 
Committee of One Hundred 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
227-A W. Forsyth Street 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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.. . Little reduction 
of corn output is in sight 


can also make smaller fields produce 
more-than-average crops by using better 
seed and fertilizer. As long as they stay 
within the acreage limit, they get support 
for all the corn they grow. 

The result, according to a survey by 
Iowa State College, is likely to be little 
reduction in output. Assuming average 
weather, farmers in Iowa and northern 
Illinois are expected to raise about 95 
per cent as much corn this year as last. 

Outside the commercial growing area, 
the Government guarantees farmers 75 
per cent of the support price no matter 
how much corn they plant. The Govern- 
ment’s latest crop survey indicated that 
more corn will be planted this year in 
the South and West. 

Bigger competing crops also are in 
prospect. Farmers are planning to grow 
more soybeans, barley, grain sorghums 
and oats because they've been ordered 
to grow less corn, wheat and cotton. The 
net result will be a bigger, not smaller, 
harvest of feed, unless weather turns bad. 

So the production-control idea doesn’t 
promise any cure this season. 

The Administration’s plan for gradu- 
ally lowering the support price also runs 
into trouble. Some authorities figure that 
only a small cut in the prop would pro- 
mote much more feeding, thus take the 
surplus off the taxpayers’ back and pro- 
vide more beef and pork. 

There are farmers who share this view. 
Some say a cut of 25 or 30 cents a bushel 
would leave growers with enough pro- 
tection. This talk comes mostly from 
those who buy corn or use almost all 
they grow. 

Farmers who sell corn are inclined to 
a different view. A man in northern Iowa 
made the wry comment: “When we have 
cheap corn, everybody feeds and nobody 
makes any money.” 

Many growers say it’s not safe to let 
corn prices drop when farm costs are so 
high. They feel they have enough price 
worries, what with cattle uncertain and 
soybeans likely to overflow. 

This feeling is reflected in Congress, 
where there is strong opposition to the 
idea of lowering price supports. Anyhow, 
the present law permits no change before 
the 1955 crop. 

Corn, of course, is only one of the 
huge surpluses the Government is taking 
on. Butter, other dairy products, wheat, 
cotton and cottonseed oil are piling up 
in federal storage. 

But corn is perhaps the most compli- 
cated crop problem the U. S. has to meet. 
It threatens further grief for taxpayers 
and consumers, since no solution is in 
sight. 
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Florida hes whut you need! 


Florida’s amazing population growth, fastest in the nation over a 20 
year period, is paralleled by a robust growth in industry and commerce 
and steadily expanding opportunities for many types of new industrial 
and commercial enterprise. 


Florida has gained more than 63% in population since 1940; total indi- 
vidual incomes and bank resources have expanded nearly four times dur- 
ing that period. In the past 13 years electric power production has increased 
462% and generating capacity 296%. In the last 3 years 125 large new in- 
dustrial plants have been established in Florida and 75 major expansions 
launched. Manufacturing employment has increased one-third and manufac- 
turing payrolls grew from $236,320,000 to $334,000,000 (estimated) for 1953 

In nearly every statistical category Florida’s far-greater-than-U.S. 
average growth tells the story of a new and sturdy economy based on 
industry and commerce as well as agriculture and tourism. 


Florida’s tax climate is especially attractive to new industry. Florida 
has no state income tax, no state ad valorem tax, no inheritance tax and 
no general obligation state indebtedness. 


To all businessmen and industrialists interested in growth and expan- 
sion and delightful living and working conditions, Florida extends an 
invitation to investigate the opportunities that await you here. 


For factual information write: State of Florida, Industrial Develop- 
ment Division, 3302 I Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Plan sales conventions, sales conference and 
regional meetings for Florida. Exceptional facil- 
ities for any type of meeting. Get double value 
... successful meetings in delightful surroundings 
plus colorful recreational activities. 














The Governor of Florida and his 
Council for In lustoy & Commerce 
cordially invile you to inveslige 
he guectal « qyportantiic! 


Florida offers IAW 
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DULLES WARNS COMMUNISTS 
THEY CAN’T HAVE INDOCHINA 


Blunt notice now is given to Communists 
that U.S. does not intend to let Indochina be 
gobbled up, even if it means big war. 

This warning, one of the most important 
statements of U.S. policy yet made by the 
Eisenhower Administration, is given for you 
here in full text. 


Following is the text of an address by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles before the Overseas Press Club of 
America on March 29, 1954, in New York City: 


This provides a timely occasion for outling the Adminis- 
tration’s thinking about two related matters—Indochina and 
the Chinese Communist regime. 


INDOCHINA 


Indochina is important for many reasons. First—and always 
first—are the human values. About 30 million people are 
seeking for themselves the dignity of self-government. Until 
a few years ago, they formed merely a French dependency. 
Now, their three political units—Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
—are exercising a considerable measure of independent po- 
litical authority within the French Union. Each of the three 
is now recognized by the United States and by more than 
30 other nations. They signed the Japanese Peace Treaty with 
us. Their independence is not yet complete. But the French 
Government last July declared its intention to complete that 
independence, and negotiations to consummate that pledge 
are actively under way. 

The United States is watching this development with close 
attention and great sympathy. We do not forget that we were 
a colony that won its freedom. We have sponsored in the 
Philippines a conspicuously successful development of 
political independence. We feel a sense of kinship with 
those everywhere who yearn for freedom. 


COMMUNIST IMPERIALISM 


The Communists are attempting to prevent the orderly de- 
velopment of independence and to confuse the issue before 
the world. The Communists have, in these matters, a regular 
line which Stalin laid down in 1924. 

The scheme is to whip up the spirit of nationalism so that 
it becomes violent. That is done by professional agitators. 
Then the violence is enlarged by Communist military and 
technical leadership and the provision of military supplies. In 
these ways, international Communism gets a strangle hold on 
the people and it uses that power to “amalgamate” the peoples 
into the Soviet orbit. “Amalgamation” is Lenin’s and Stalin’s 
word to describe their process. 

“Amalgamation” is now being attempted in Indochina 
under the ostensible leadership of Ho Chi Minh. He was 
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In it, Secretary of State Dulles calls for 
“united action” to meet the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression in that part of the world. 

He spells out the danger, tells what the 
Communist aims are in Southeast Asia, gives 
the evidence of Communist aggression there. 
He warns, too, of “serious risks’ ahead. 


indoctrinated in Moscow. He became an associate of the 
Russian, Borodin [Mikhail Markovich Grusenberg], when the 
latter was organizing the Chinese Communist Party which 
was to bring China into the Soviet orbit. Then Ho transferred 
his activities to Indochina. 

Those fighting under the banner of Ho Chi Minh have 
largely been trained and equipped in Communist China. They 
are supplied with artillery and ammunition through the 
Soviet-Chinese Communist bloc. Captured matériel shows 
that much of it was tabricated by the Skoda Munition 
Works in Czechoslovakia and transported across Russia and 
Siberia and then sent through China into Vietnam. Military 
supplies for the Communist armies have been pouring into 
Vietnam at a steadily increasing rate. 

Military and technical guidance is supplied by an estimated 
2,000 Communist Chinese. They function with the forces of 
Ho Chi Minh in key positions—in staff sections of the high 
command, at the division level and in specialized units such 
as signal, engineer, artillery and transportation. 

In the present stage, the Communists in Indochina use 
nationalistic anti-French slogans to win local support. But if 
they achieved military or political success, it is certain that 
they would subject the people to a crue] Communist dictator- 
ship taking its orders from Peiping and Moscow. 


THE SCOPE OF THE DANGER 


The tragedy would not stop there. If the Communist forces 
won uncontested control over Indochina or any substantial 
part thereof, they would surely resume the same pattern of 
aggression against other free peoples in the area. 

The propagandists of Red China and Russia make it 
apparent that the purpose is to dominate all of Southeast Asia. 

Southeast Asia is the so-called “rice bowl” which helps to 
feed the densely populated region that extends from India 
to Japan. It is rich in many raw materials, such as tin, oil, 
rubber and iron ore. It offers industrial Japan potentially im- 
portant markets and sources of raw materials. 

The area has great strategic value. Southeast Asia is astride 
the most direct and best developed sea and air routes be- 
tween the Pacific and South Asia. It has major naval and 
air bases. Communist control of Southeast Asia would carry 
a grave threat to the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand, 
with whom we have treaties of mutual assistance. The entire 
Western Pacific area, including the so-called “offshore island 
chain,” would be strategically endangered. 
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How the President Backs His Secretary of State 


President Eisenhower was asked at 
his March 31, 1954, press conference 
to comment on Secretary Dulles’s 
speech discussing “united action” in 
Indochina. Following are the ques- 
tions and answers, with the President’s 
statements paraphrased according to 
White House custom: 


Q: Mr. President, I wonder if you 
could explore for us, or amplify on 
Secretary Dulles’s speech the other 
night in which he spoke of our 
readiness to take united action in the 
Far East? 

The President: The speech, said 
Mr. Eisenhower, must stand by itself. 
He had gone over every word of it 
beforehand. Secretary Dulles and Mr. 
Eisenhower had found themselves, as 
usual, in complete agreement. 

Mr. Eisenhower did not recall the 
exact words of the speech, he said. 
But Mr. Dulles did point out that it 
is in united action of all nations and 
peoples and countries affected in that 


munism. Mr. Dulles had said, Mr. 
Eisenhower continued, that we should 
be prepared to meet any kind of at- 
tack that would come, because of the 
great value of the region to all the 
free world, and what its loss would 
mean to us. 

Aside from the assertion that we 
are seeking that kind of united action 
among all our friends, the President 
said, the speech must stand by itself. 

Q: Mr. President, the united action 
has been interpreted generally as in- 
dicating, perhaps, intervention, direct 
intervention or direct use, more ac- 
curately, of American troops. Can you 
comment on that—if necessary? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said 
he had pointed out time and again 
that he can conceive of no greater 
disadvantage to America than to be 
employing its own ground forces, or 
any other kind of forces, in great num- 
bers around the world, meeting each 
little situation as it arises. 

What we are trying to do, Mr. 


local situations by themselves, with 
the financial, the moral and the 
political help of the U.S. Certainly, 
only where our own vital interests 
demanded would any military help 
be involved, he added. 

Each of these cases has its own de- 
gree of interest for the United States, 
its own degree of risks and danger, the 
President said. Consequently, each 
one must be met on its merits. 

The President said he couldn't 
possibly give a general rule as to 
what the United States would do in 
a situation because no one could 
know all of the circumstances sur- 
rounding. it. 

Mr. Eisenhower added that the 
best answer he has heard in diplo- 
macy was that given by France to 
Germany in late August or late July 
of 1914, when Germany asked about 
French intentions. The reply was: 
“France will do that which her best 
interests dictate,” and the President 


region that we can successfully op- 
pose the encroachment of Com- 





Eisenhower | said, 
friends strong enough to take care of 


is to make our 


said he believed that was about the 
only answer a nation could give, ex- 
cept in terms of very great generality. 








President Eisenhower appraised the situation last Wednes- 
day when he said that the area is of “transcendent im- 
portance.” 


THE UNITED STATES POSITION 

The United States has shown in many ways its sympathy 
for the gallant struggle being waged in Indochina by 
French forces and those of the Associated States. Con- 
gress has enabled us to provide material aid to the estab- 
lished governments and their peoples. Also, our diplomacy 
has sought to deter Communist China from open aggres- 
sion in that area. 

President Eisenhower, in his address of April 16, 1953, ex- 
plained that a Korean armistice would be a fraud if it merely 
released aggressive armies for attack elsewhere. I said last 
September that if Red China sent its own Army into Indo- 
china, that would result in grave consequences which might 
not be confined to Indochina. 

Recent statements have been designed to impress upon 
potential aggressors that aggression might lead to action at 
places and by means of free-world choosing, so that aggres- 
sion would cost more than it could gain. 

The Chinese Communists have, in fact, avoided the direct 
use of their own Red armies in open aggression against Indo- 
china. They have, however, largely stepped up their support 
of the aggression in that area. Indeed, they promote that 
aggression by all means short of open invasion. 

Under all the circumstances it seems desirable to clarify 
further the United States position. 

Under the conditions of today, the imposition on Southeast 
Asia of the political system of Communist Russia and its Chi- 
nese Communist ally, by whatever means, would be a grave 
threat to the whole free community. The United States feels 
that that possibility should not be passively accepted, but 
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should be met by united action. This might involve serious risks. 
But these risks are far less than those that will face us a few 
years from now, if we dare not be resolute today. 

The free nations want peace. However, peace is not had 
merely by wanting it. Peace has to be worked for and planned 
for. Sometimes it is necessary to take risks to win peace just as 
it is necessary in war to take risks to win victory. The chances 
for peace are usually bettered by letting a potential aggressor 
know in advance where his aggression could lead him. 

I hope that these statements which I make here tonight 
will serve the cause of peace. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


Let me now discuss our political relations with Red China, 
taking first the matter of recognition. 

The United States does not recognize the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. That is well known. But the reasons seem not 
so well known. Some think that there are no reasons and that 
we are actuated purely by emotion. Your Government be- 
lieves that its position is soberly rationai. 


NONRECOGNITION 


Let me first recall that diplomatic recognition is a voluntary 
act. One country has no right to demand recognition by an- 
other. Generally, it is useful that there should be diplomatic 
iutercourse between those who exercise de facto governmental 
authority and it is well established that recognition does not 
imply moral approval. 

President Monroe, in his famous message to Congress, de- 
nounced the expansionist and despotic system of Czarist 
Russia and its allies. But he said that it would nevertheless be 
our policy “to consider the Government de facto as the legiti- 
mate Government for us.” That has indeed been the general- 
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—French Embassy Press & Info. Div. 


INDOCHINA: THE WAR 
“There has seemed to be a lull, but in fact the danger has steadily mounted” 


United States policy, and I believe that it is a sound general 
policy. However, where it does not serve our interests, we 
are free to vary from it. 

In relation to Communist China, we are forced to take 
account of the fact that the Chinese Communist regime has 
been consistently and viciously hostile to the United States. 

A typical Chinese Communist pamphlet reads: “We must 
hate America, because she is the Chinese people’s implacable 
enemy.” “We must despise America because it is a corrupt 
imperialist nation, the world center of reaction and deca- 
dency.” “We must look down upon America because she is a 
paper tiger and entirely vulnerable to defeat.” 

By print, by radio, by drama, by pictures, with all the 
propaganda skills which Communism has devised, such 
themes are propagated by the Red rulers. They vent their 
hatred by barbarous acts, such as seizures and imprisonments 
of Americans. 

Those responsible for United States policy must ask and 
answer: “Will it help our country if, by recognition, we give 
increased prestige and influence to a regime that actively at- 
tacks our vital interests?” I can find only the answer “No.” 


ADMISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Let us turn now to the matter of seating Red China in the 
United Nations. By the Charter, membership is supposed to 
be limited to “peace-loving” states. Therefore, it is relevant 
to recall that the Chinese Communist regime became an 
aggressor in the latter part of 1950. Its armies invaded 
Korea and waged war against the United Nations command. 
They contributed largely to the killing, wounding or losing in 
action of about 500,000 soldiers of the United Nations com- 
mand, including over 100,000 Americans. 

The United Nations General Assembly on Feb. 1, 1951, 
voted, 44 to 7, that the Chinese People’s Republic was guilty 
of aggression in Korea. It called upon it to withdraw its forces 
from Korea. But they still remain. 

It is true that the Chinese Communist command concluded 
a Korean armistice. But that was not a Chinese Communist 
good-will offering. It was something that the United Nations 
Command won, The Communists signed only after desperate 
and bloody final efforts had failed to break the Allied line, and 
only after the United Nations Command had made it apparent 
that the conflict, if continued, would bring into jeopardy valu- 
able Communist military and industrial assets in nearby 
Manchuria. 
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The Chinese Communists’ continuing lack of genuine will 
tor peace is being demonstrated in Indochina. 

As one of the United Nations members who must pass on 
representation, we must ask: “Will it serve the interests of 
world order to bring into the United Nations a regime which 
is a convicted aggressor, which has not purged itself from 
that aggression, and which continues to promote the use of 
force in violation of the principles of the United Nations?” 
I can find only the answer “No.” 


FREE CHINA ON FORMOSA 


There is still another aspect of this China matter. We must 
not forget that the National Government of China continues 
to function in Formosa and millions of free Chinese are 
gathered there under its jurisdiction. It has the allegiance of 
many more. They have been our loyal friends and allies when, 
during World War II, we needed each other. 

Should the free nations facilitate and encourage the bloody 
liquidation by the Chinese Communists of these free Chinese 
on Formosa? To me, again, the only answer is “No.” 


EXPERIENCE WITH COMMUNIST PROMISES 


Some say that the United States should recognize the 
Chinese Communist regime and welcome it to the United 
Nations, in reliance of promises in relation to Korea and 
Indochina. The United States must judge that proposal on the 
basis of past experience. 

The United States agreed to recognize the Soviet regime 
in 1933 relying on its promise, in the so-called Litvinov 
Agreement, to avoid and prevent political action from Russia 
against our political or social order. We performed and 
granted recognition. But the promises we received were vain. 
At Yalta, in February, 1945, Britain and the United States 
gave sanction to the fact of dominant Soviet influence in 
Central Europe. They did so on the basis of a Soviet agree- 
ment that the peoples of liberated Europe would have the 
right “to choose the form of government under which they 
will live,” and that in Poland there would be “free and un- 
fettered elections as soon as possible.” But those promises 
we received were vain. 

There was also a Yalta agreement with reference to the 
Far East. The United States agreed to obtain for the Soviet 
Union control of Port Arthur, Dairen and the Manchurian 
Railroad. In exchange, the Soviet Union promised to support 
the National Government of China. This arrangement was 
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GENEVA: THE CONFERENCE TABLE 
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But Red China “‘gets no diplomatic recognition from us by the fact of its presence” 


consummated at Moscow in August, 1945. Then the Soviet 
Government acquired from China the Manchurian assets that 
had been promised it. In return, it gave a 30-year engage- 
ment “to render to China moral support and aid in military 
supplies and other material resources, such support and aid 
to be entirely given to the National Government as the 
central government of China.” 

Having gained what it wanted the Soviet Government then 
moved promptly to assist the Chinese Communist regime in 
its efforts to overthrow the National Government. It gave to 
the Chinese Communist forces vast stocks of military supplies 
and other material resources which it had promised to give 
entirely to the National Government. 

In this matter again we gave performance. But the corre- 
sponding Communist promises proved vain. 

Our experience with Chinese Communist promises is 
limited because we have with them only one agreement. That 
is the Korean Armistice. The United Nations command has 
reported that the Communists have violated it 40 times. That 
only tells part of the story, for the basic violation is that the 
Swedish and Swiss members of the Supervisory Commission 
are denied an adequate opportunity to supervise the North 
and to detect Communist violations. 

The United States recognizes that few nations have a 
record which is not marred by some violations of agreements. 
Also, we recognize that nothing human is immutable. Surely, 
there is nothing vindictive or implacable about the American 
people. Indeed, few people are as ready as we to forgive and 
forget. But it would be reckless for us to ignore the events of 
recent years which have filled our archives with vain promises. 
We are not in the market for more. 

It is now the policy of the United States not to exchange 
United States performance for Communist promises. 

That United States position was made clear at the recent 
Berlin Conference. There, by standing firm, I finally obtained 
the reluctant agreement by Mr. Molotov that the Geneva 
Conference would not be a “Big Five Conference” and that 
the invitation to Geneva would itself specify that neither the 
invitation to, nor the holding of that conference, should be 
deemed to imply diplomatic recognition where it had not al- 
ready been accorded. 

The Chinese Communist regime has been invited only to 
discuss Korea and Indochina, where it is in fact a force of 
aggression which we cannot ignore. It gets no diplomatic 
recognition from us by the fact of its presence at Geneva. I 
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said at Berlin: “It is one thing to recognize evil as a fact. It 
is another thing to take evil to one’s breast and call it good.” 
That we shall not do. 


THE DANGERS AHEAD 


The United States delegation will go to Geneva in an effort 
to bring about a united and independent Korea, from which 
Communist China will have withdrawn its army of invasion. 
Also, we hope that any Indochina discussion will serve to 
bring the Chinese Communists to see the danger of their 
apparent design for the conquest of Southeast Asia, so that 
they will cease and desist. We shall not, however, be disposed 
to give Communist China what it wants from us, merely to 
buy its promises of future good behavior. 

Some, perhaps, would have it otherwise. But we dare not 
forget that, during the period when we accepted Communist 
promises at their face value, and took for granted their peace- 
ful intentions, the danger steadily grew. 

We can, I think, take a lesson from Dienbienphu. For some 
days there has seemed to be a lull. But in fact the danger 
has steadily mounted. The enemy sappers have never ceased 
their work, They have burrowed and tunneled to gain for- 
ward positions so that the inner citadels can be subjected to 
mass assault from close positions. 

Today the free world also feels a sense of lull. The danger 
of general war seems to have receded. I hope that that is so. 
If it is so, it is because the free nations saw the danger and 
moved unitedly, with courage and decision, to meet it. 

There is, however, no reason for assuming that the danger 
has permanently passed. There is nothing to prove that the 
Soviet Communist rulers accept peace as permanent, if per- 
manent peace would block their ambitions. They continue un- 
ceasingly to burrow and tunnel to advance their positions 
against the citadels of freedom. In Europe, Soviet Russia 
holds its grip on Eastern Germany and Austria and maneuvers 
recklessly to prevent reconciliation between France and Ger- 
many. In Asia, the whole area from Japan and Korea to South- 
east Asia is troubled by Communist efforts at penetration. As 
against such efforts, there is only one defense—eternal vigi- 
lance, sound policies and high courage. 

The United States is a member of a goodly company who 
in the past have stood together in the face of great peril and 
have overcome it. If we are true to that past, we can face the 
future with hope and confidence. 
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Full-size refrigerator in top gives more usable fresh food Full-size freezer in bottom stores 220 lbs. of frozen food, 
space than standard 8 cu. ft. model. has giant roll-out bin for bulky items. 


a. 


COOLERATOR brings you the 


Newest Idea in Home Refrigeration 











Designed so top of freezer door makes a handy shelf the Only 3112” wide, this double-use appliance fits same area 
same height as standard kitchen counters. now occupied by old refrigerator. 





Promises to Revolutionize 
America’s Kitchens 


Another step forward in convenience and better living for America’s 
homes! Now the Coolerator Company, division of IT&T, provides a 
brilliant answer to the refrigeration needs of the average family. 
The superb new 2-in-1 “Freezerator” includes a full-size refrigerator 
with more usable fresh food space than standard 8 cu. ft. models— 
plus a full-size freezer that holds 220 lbs. of frozen food! Only 3114” 
wide, this double-duty appliance fits right into the space occupied 
by the old refrigerator, and fits right into today’s new ways of living. 
It’s just one more tangible result of the imagination, research and 
skill that have made IT&T a great American trademark. 








INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





~ For information on Coolerator appliances address Coolerator Company, Duluth 1, Minnesota 

















News YOU Can Use 











Appl. for Trade-Mark Ree. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Young men who are to be graduated this spring from college units of the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps can get a clearer line now on where they will 
Stand with the armed services after graduation. 


COMMISSIONS. This from the office of John A. Hannah, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for man power and personnel: 

June graduates of Army ROTC college units will get active-duty commissions. 
There had been much uncertainty about this. Now it develops that there will be 
room for these graduates after all. The Army is squeezing out some Reserve 
Officers--notably those who are over-age or considered to lack qualifications. 
Also, the total roster of officers is to be increased. 

Those graduated from Air Force ROTC units will find the situation unchanged 
from last autumn. They will be commissioned if they qualify to fly, or if they 
are in the top rank of certain technical fields. Others, an estimated one out 
of four seniors, face the draft or enlistment, and will get Reserve commis- 
Sions after their period of active duty is over. 

The Navy, with a smaller ROTC program, will commission all June graduates. 





ESTATE TAXES. This to explain a new Internal Revenue Service ruling: The 
executor of an estate, using Government bonds in payment of the federal estate 
tax, doesn't send in those bonds to the tax collector along with the estate tax 
return. Instead, they are turned in to a Federal Reserve Bank or directly to 
the Treasury, and a form certifying the deposit is passed along to the tax 
collector. This form now is being stamped with the date the bond was turned in, 
and the IRS rules it may be considered as the date the estate tax was paid. It 
would govern in cases where the bond is turned in after the taxpaying deadline, 
and penalties must be imposed. When the bond is turned in before the deadline, 
the executor can specify a later date on which it is to be redeemed--thus having 
it draw interest as long as possible. 





HOUSE PAINTING. There's such a thing as painting your house too often, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association warns home handy men. It says quality 
paints give best service--with less risk of peeling--when the total coating is 
about the same thickness as that of a dollar bill. Studies by a U.S. Government 
agency, the association adds, suggest that repainting with a single coat every 
four years is often enough for good protection. Even better is a two-coat job 
every six years. 





(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


SOCIAL SECURITY. Reader letters show there's a lot of bewilderment about 
the rules on hiring relatives for work around the house so they can qualify for 
Government old-age pensions. This, then, from Social Security headquarters: 

The law spells out certain people you cannot make eligible for Social 
Security benefits by hiring. They are your spouse, your mother or father, or a 
child of yours under 21. On others--your mother-in-law, or uncle, or sister, 
for example--the facts in the individual case determine the eligibility. 





ELIGIBLE RELATIVES. What the Government pokes into is the purpose 
behind the hiring and whether a bona fide employer-employe relationship 
exists. A sister who quit her job so she could live with her brother to 
take care of their aged parents, and gets a salary from him for it, probably 
would qualify. But a dependent mother-in-law who suddenly starts getting 
paid for the housework she's been helping with for years probably wouldn't. 





WHAT TO DO. Eligibility determination can be tricky. If you have any 
doubts about your situation, ask for an opinion from the nearest Internal 
Revenue Service or Social Security field office. Otherwise, eligibility doesn't 
come up for a decision until the individual retires and files a benefit claim. By 
then, taxes may have been paid that perhaps shouldn't have, and, because of the 
law's statute of limitations, not all may be gotten back. 





A WORD FOR GARDENERS. From the National Better Business Bureau comes a 
warning that spring is a time when gardening gyps bloom. 

To protect yourself, suggests the Bureau, the first rule is to deal only 
with firms you know or can check up on. It adds that you should be especially 
wary of the fellow whose office is a truck--the one who rings your doorbell and 
Says that, because he has just made a delivery of trees around the corner, he 
can sell you the leftovers at a bargain price. By the time the kind of tree you 
thought you were buying grows into something else, he's untraceable. 





THINGS TO WATCH. These are specific fields where the Better Business 
Bureau says sharp practices may occur: 

Liquid fertilizers--Not all soils need the "trace elements" such 
fertilizers often promote. Before buying, you'd do well to send soil 
samples to your State agricultural college or county agricultural agent for 
testing. The cost is minor, often nothing. 

Mail-order nurseries--Most are reputable, some aren't. Be sure you 
understand everything in the contract you sign, aren't putting faith in 
spoken promises, know exactly what you're ordering as to size and age. 

Humus bargains--The cost per basket may be low, but if you don't keep 
track of the number of baskets being spread, your bill can be staggering. 

Rose offers--Check the quality being offered against standards set by 
the American Association of Nurserymen. 





MAPS. The first official map of the U.S. brought out since 194l--a 
nine-color, 5 by 7-foot cartographic achievement--now is coming off the presses. 
Most of the initial 40,000 copies go to Congressmen for distribution to schools, 
libraries and interested constituents. Other copies, after April 10, will be 
sold by the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: $4. 
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Father says: “Mrs. Roberts and I are convinced that no hobby Pa. “Our three sons, too, like sports cars. Our youngest son, 
compares with the collecting of antique cars—like this 1920 Bill, always longed for a Mercedes—and the day arrived when 
Mercer Raceabout,” writes John M. Roberts, III of Pittsburgh, we decided he deserved one . . . .” (See next paragraph.) 








Son says: “I thought it was just a dream. They took me over to this car gets the protection of Gulfpride H.D.” 

this Mercedes Benz 540K and showed me the plate inscribed: Yes, in any car, old or new, Gulfpride H.D. gives you the most 
‘To Bill Drake Roberts, Golden Gloves Championship 1947, advanced kind of engine protection you can buy. It keeps en- 
from Mother and Dad.’ Naturally, like all the cars in our family, gines clean as it lubricates. 


To protect ‘your engine—against corrosion, rust and wear—get: 


Gulfpride H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 
THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 





Gulf Oil Corporation « Gulf Refining Company 
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For all your 


PITTSBURGH 
BANKING NEEDS 


Our close relationship with 
over 400 correspondent 
banks in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Eastern Ohio and 
West Virginia enables us 
to furnish valuable data 
and arrange for financial 
services in this rich indus- 
trial area. Your inquiries 
will be welcomed. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F. D. 1. C. 
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BOOMING NOW, BUT— 


BALBOA, C.Z.—Business is boom- 
ing in the Panama Canal. Ships are pass- 
ing through this U. S.-built channel, lo- 
cated at the waist of the Americas, at a 
rate of about 10,000 a year. 

With traffic about the highest in his- 
tory, the Government's Panama Canal 
Company is showing a profit. This com- 
pany runs the Canal and related enter- 
prises. Its gross revenue in the last fiscal 
year was 107.5 million dollars. After 
paying operating expenses, costs of 
the Canal Zone government and other 
charges, net income of 13.6 million dol- 
lars remained. About 6.7 million dollars 
was set aside as interest for the U.S. 
Government on its direct investment, 
which is carried on the books at 376 mil- 
lion dollars. 

After all these deductions, there was a 
net profit of 7.2 million dollars, and 
profits this year are expected to be about 
that large. 

But the management is afraid that 
financial shoals lie ahead. 

The Korean war and U.S. rearmament 
helped to push traffic up to its present 
peak. Since the cease-fire in Korea, move- 
ment of warships through the Canal has 
slacked off. With the rearmament effort 


tapering off, there will be fewer ships 
carrying South American metals to de- 
fense plants in the United States. 

The outlook, thus, is for a decline in 
traffic. The management expects that de- 
cline to become rather marked in the 
next fiscal year. Less traffic will mean 
lower toll revenues, less net income. At 
the same time, the Panama Canal Com- 
pany faces the prospect of making some 
big expenditures. 

The Panama Railroad, which paral- 
lels the Canal, needs a million dollars’ 
worth of new freight cars. Plans are afoot 
to change the Zone’s electrical system 
from 25 cycles to standard 60 cycles; that 
will cost about 13 million dollars. The 
management wants to spend around 6 
million dollars finishing a 23-million- 
dollar program of housing construction. 
Under this program, permanent houses 
for employes are replacing dilapidated 
wooden homes, many of which were built 
more than 50 years ago. 

On top of these and similar expendi- 
tures, the Republic of Panama is insist- 
ing on raising the annual fee that the 
U.S. pays for using the Canal Zone. Al- 
though the U.S. has perpetual right to 

(Continued on page 80) 





THE CANAL: FINANCIAL SHOALS AHEAD? 





—Black Star 
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ALEMITE OIL-MIST 


Pampers and protects vital bearings on this Wallingford Steel Company 
rolling mill with tiny, air-borne particles of oil— Saves *480 a month in 
coolant alone=—Far more in labor, time, maintenance and lubricant! 


‘ When a rolling mill, such as this, squeezes steel sheets 
. to size as readily as you squeeze toothpaste from a tube, 
bearings must stand a fearsome strain and pressure. 
Sometimes they don’t stand it—run hot—and suddenly 
a $3500 bearing is nothing but scrap metal. 

To avoid these dangers, protect these vital and costly 
bearings, the Wallingford Steel Company selected 
Alemite Oil-Mist. And now management is walking on 
air! Lubrication time is cut 83%, lubricant—to a mere 
fraction. Life of soluble oil rolling coolant is extended, 
saving $480 a month! Plus a saving of 24,000 gallons of 
pre-heated water, formerly used in replacing coolant. : 2 

° * e e DO NOTF 

Even more important, bearing temperatures immedi- f Bs asove uM 
ately dropped as airborne particles of oil lubricated and ' 
cooled them at the same time. Product spoilage due to 
pitting from excess lubricant was halted. Even the 
housekeeping problems encountered under the old sys- 
tem disappeared! Overall savings are incalculable. 


Here's the unit that brings these savings to any machine! 
Alemite Oil-Mist is a completely automatic, completely en- 





closed system which atomizes oil into mist. Distributes it * 
through tubes to bearings, where % applied wegen continu e REE —the complete story on Alemite Oil-Mist and how it can 
ous, uniform film that lubricates and cools at the same time. bring these savings to any machine. Specifications, typical installations, 
es 
. oe oer istories. below. 
, Three types of bearing fittings allow the use of Oil-Mist ae ren: See ae Se 


on any bearing—any machine: ALEMITE Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. Z-44 


1. Oil-Mist fittings 2. Oil-Mist spray fit- 3. Oil-Mist condens- 1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
bring the most effi- tings are recom- ing fittings are ap- 

cient lubrication in mended for open and plied to plain bear- 

the world to roller, 


i : Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on Alemite 
enclosed gears and ings, slides, ways, 


a 





ball, needle — or any chains. Allow for con- 4 vees, cams, and roll- ’ Oil-Mist. No obligation, of course. 
*, anti-friction type of centrated application ers. Completely con- = 
" bearing. | where it is needed. 4 dense Oil-Mist. 
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SCOTCH WHISKIES 


fettARS OLD 









be / 

YEARS 

OLD Reflection of a rich heritage 
steeped in noble Scottish tradition 


... Martin’s De Luxe 12-Year-Old Scotch. 


Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 proof, 
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... Panama thinks $430,000 
rental a year is too low 


occupy and use the Zone, the Republic is 
the actual owner. The U. S. now pays the 
Republic $430,000 a year. 

An increase in this fee is one of the 
matters that representatives of the two 
governments are dickering over right 
now, in Washington. The Panamanians 
have let it be known that they con- 
sider $430,000 ridiculously low. Al- 
though they have not said publicly how 
much of an increase they want, it is 
believed they expect to get an annual 
rental running into seven, or maybe 
eight, figures. Such an increase, along 
with the drop in traffic that the manage- 
ment expects, could put the Canal’s op- 
erations into the red. 

But more rent is not all the Panama- 
nians want. They would like to see the 
wages of Panamanians working in the 
Zone increased, although Canal wage 
scales already are considerably higher 
than those in the Republic. The Pana- 
manians also are pushing the United 
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imported by MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., States to close its commissaries in the 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Zone. 

The commissary question is a pet is- 
sue with the Panamanian merchants who 
supported President José Remon in his 
campaign for election. The U.S. estab- 
lished the commissaries in the early years 
of the Canal project so as to make sure its 
employes could get dependable mer- 
chandise at fair prices. The ability to 
buy manufactured goods in these stores 
at prices about equal to those in the 
United States, rather than having to pay 
higher prices at stores in the Republic, is 
one of the inducements that attract peo- 
| ple to jobs here. 

The commissaries do a big business. 
The 16,000 people working in the Zone 
bought more than 28 million dollars’ 
worth of goods in them last year. In fact, 
commissary sales rank close to ship tolls 
as a source of gross revenue. 

Closing the commissaries would give 
merchants in the Republic a_ business 
bonanza. As officials here see the situa- 
tion, however, it would make a lot of 
trouble for the Canal. Employes would 
insist on wage increases in order to pay 
the higher prices charged by stores in 
the Republic. The company would have 















Since locating a branch plant in the 
Metropolitan Oakland Area in 1919, 
Sherwin-Williams has increased paint 
output by 800%. It’s further proof that 
MOA’s concentrated markets, high 
consumer buying power, skilled labor 
supply, etc., create a healthy climate 
for industrial expansion. 





If your company is seeking the ideal 
location for a western branch plant, 
let us send you the new, Free FACT- 
FILE. It contains complete information 
on MOA’'s outstanding profit-making 
factors... you'll find there’s greater 
opportunity to “grow places” in MOA. 
Your request will be held strictly con- 
fidential. 
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*MOA means 
Metropolitan Oakland Area 
(Alameda County, Calif.) 


Suite 308 
427 Thirteenth Street 
Oakland 12, California 





to write off its big investment in com- 
missary buildings and equipment. 

Troubles are ahead, thus, for the 
Canal. Although this big enterprise is 
making a profit now, the chances are 
that tolls will have to be increased. Other- 
wise, the fear is that the company’s book- 
keepers will begin dipping their pens 
in red ink before long. 
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ACHESON SPEAKS OUT 
AGAINST “RETALIATION” POLICY 


Is U. S. security strengthened by the Eisen- 
hower Administration's new defense policy, 
based on “instant retaliation’? Or will that 
policy lead to growing weakness? 

Here is the view of those who think it 
means weakness—as stated by Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State under President Truman. 


Mr. Acheson, after a year and a half of 
silence, attacks the basic premises of the 
“new look” in U.S. defense, says it endangers 
the alliance of the free world. 

The Acheson view follows, with comments 
on the same subject by Adlai Stevenson and 
Canada’s Foreign Minister, Lester B. Pearson. 


by Dean Acheson 


Former Secretary of State 


One might reasonably expect that the normal course of 
events in 1954 would produce a great national debate on 
the foreign policy of the United States. This has happened 
before when an election year coincided with a time of ap- 
praisal of far-reaching and costly action by the United States 
abroad. We had one such debate after the war with Spain 
and another after the first World War. On these occasions 
we tried to crawl back into the cocoon of history. For we did 
not understand that the mold which gave us, from 1814 to 
1914, a century of secure withdrawal from the world was 
broken beyond repair. 

The materials from which this protective mold was formed 
were the balance of power among the great nations of the 
world and the control of our surrounding seas by a nation 
well disposed to us and to the world environment in which 
our free life could exist and flourish. For a hundred years 
these factors confined the use of force to localized and limit- 
ed objectives and insured that the sea around us should not 
be an avenue of attack. 

But in 1940 and 1941 we saw, for the second time, our 
ships destroyed within sight of our coast. Then, enemy 
blows in the Pacific came dangerously close to opening our 
western sea approaches. We learned that oceans were no 
barrier to the new air attack. We learned, too, that no equal- 
ization of power was possible if the weight of our own nation 
was absent from the scales. 

Not all at once, but gradually, the facts of the world as it 
is—contrasted with the world of wishes—hammered at our 
understanding. Consider for a moment the situation that 
faced the Western statesmen of 1939. A vast superiority of 
military strength had been built by three totalitarian powers 
—Germany, Russia and Japan. Together, their military 
might could not be withstood. Separately, only an attack by 
Japan could predictably be defeated by the Western powers, 
and this would take—as it did—a major effort. 

To deal with aggression by either Germany or Russia, the 
power of the other in the defense was necessary. Moreover, it 
is now plain that whichever joined in defeating the aggres- 
sor would greatly increase its own power. Much of this in- 
crease would be achieved by the momentum of military 
action, some of it in posthostility operations. 
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In other words, not only was the balance of power upset 
in 1939 but even a successful outcome of war would quite 
certainly leave it upset. And clearly it would remain upset 
unless the power of the United States continued vigorous 
and active. But United States military might could not alone 
prevent an erosion of power on one side and accretion on 
the other by subversion—working in exhausted societies 
and aided, when necessary, by the local use of force or 
threat of force. 


PEACE BY BALANCE OF POWER 


So it became increasingly plain as our third postwar de- 
bate on foreign policy in half a century went on that the 
United States was, and must remain, in and of the world, 
and that coexistence of the victors and the maintenance of 
peace demanded the re-creation of a balancing power to 
the power of the Soviet system. It demanded a group of 
nations bound together by the most vital of common interests 
—their survival as free, independent nations—and willing 
and able to join in maintaining the integrity and independ- 
ence of the group; it demanded further that they be ready 
to help, encourage and if necessary protect other nations, 
even those not intimately associated with them, which had 
the one essential determination—to maintain their own in- 
dependence. 

This, in turn, meant coalition diplomacy. It meant allies 
and associates of varying degrees of intimacy, all dedicated 
to one overriding purpose—to be free and to be no one’s 
satellite. 

In the postwar years the American people discussed these 
problems many times and agreed with surprising unanimity 
on the course that our national security demanded. 

It would not be surprising, as I said at the outset, if the 
end of the fighting in Korea brought on a renewal of the dis- 
cussion. And normally I should have no doubt that this dis- 
cussion would reaffirm our conviction that the further 
strengthening of our coalition of free nations is the course of 
wisdom and safety—in fact, the only right course. 

I said “normally” I should have no doubt of this. But there 
is an abnormal factor present in 1954. To protect our judg- 
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Adlai Stevenson Says: 


Atomic “Retaliation” Plan 
Is Old Pre-Korea Defense 


Adlai E. Stevenson, Democratic presidential 
candidate in 1952, commented on the “massive 
retaliation” policy in a speech at Miami Beach, 
Fla., March 6: 


We are told, and I am quoting the words of Secre- 
tary Dulles, that we have rejected the “traditional” 
policy of “meeting aggression by direct and local op- 
position.” We have taken the decision “to depend 
primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate instantly, 
by means and places of our choosing.” But some “set- 
backs to the cause of freedom,” some “Communist 
successes,” Mr. Dulles says, should be regarded as 
“normal.” 

All this means, if it means anything, that if 
the Communists try another Korea we will retaliate 
by dropping atom bombs on Moscow or Peiping or 
wherever we choose, or else we will concede the loss 
of another Korea—and presumably other countries 
after that—as “normal” in the course of events. 

Is this a “new look” or is it a return to the pre- 
1950 atomic-deterrent strategy which made some 
sense as long as we had a monopoly of atomic weap- 
ons together with a strategic air force? Yet even then 
it didn’t deter attack, and brought us to the brink 
of disaster in Korea where atom bombs were useless, 
and we were only saved by heroic exertion to re- 
create conventional ground forces. 

But, you say, we did not use the bomb against 
Russian and Chinese targets for fear of enlarging 
the war. Exactly; and if we should now use them in 
retaliation that way it would certainly mean World 
War III and atomic counter-retaliation. For the Rus- 
sians have massive power of retaliation with atomic 
weapons just as we do, and our cities are also sus- 
ceptible to destruction. 











ment against it we must see it clearly and not underesti- 
mate it. This abnormal factor is the use of our current fear 
of Communism at home to raise doubts about our allies and 
to attack those, whether Republicans or Democrats, who 
insist upon the fundamental importance of the coalition 
policy. 

The argument is simplicity itself: France and Italy have 
substantial Communist parties. Therefore they are unreliable. 
Britain, India, Pakistan and others recognize or trade with 
Communist China. Therefore they are soft on Communists. 
Do you favor co-operation with these countries? Then you, 
too, are soft on Communists, unless you favor coercing our 
allies to change their views. 

One thing can be said of this line of argument—it strikes 
straight at the heart of our policy, past and present. It is 
the last word in isolationism. It by-passes discussion of the 
wisdom and necessity of alliances, by seeking to destroy 
the allies themselves. We must be isolated, because only 
we are worthy of trust—and not so many of us, at that. 
It was not by chance that a nation-wide broadcast on Com- 
munists in government reached its climax in an attack on 
Britain. 
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So those who argue the necessity for increasing the 
strength and cohesion of the free nations must meet not only 
the natural tendency to weary of burdens, losses and respon- 
sibilities, but also the sly attack which undermines faith in 
our allies and among ourselves. It will take more effort and 
more fortitude than in the past. 

Of this I shall not say more, but instead turn to the sub- 
stance of the discussion. Here the first need is for honest 
and candid presentation of the facts, of the consequences of 
various measures and of the inescapable principles which 
govern in this field. 


MAKING ALLIANCES WORK 


For the creation and maintenance of a coalition is gov- 
erned by principles which are quite immutable and unargu- 
able. They can be disregarded only with the certainty of 
disaster. They are based upon elemental common sense, 
with nothing obscure or complicated about them. 

A first principle must be clear to everyone. The purpose of 
action in coalition policy must be to strengthen the coalition 
and bind it more closely together—or to weaken an oppos- 
ing coalition and loosen its bonds. If it does either, the ac- 
tion is successful. If it does both, it is very successful. If, on 
the other hand, the action weakens or divides our own coali- 
tion, it is harmful. If it does both, it is very harmful. 

This rule must be an ever-present guide and measure of 
policy. There are no exceptions. Every violation of it, as of a 
law of nature, exacts its payment. There comes a point when 
violations destroy the coalition. Moreover, in applying the 
rule we must be brutally and mercilessly honest with our- 
selves in ascertaining the facts and in stating exactly what 
we are proposing to do. Here the slick statement, the wish- 
ful analysis and the ambiguous, pious generality deceive only 
ourselves. They do not change the effect of the action for 
good or ill. 

One more basic principle is necessary for our present pur- 
poses. A coalition is held together either predominantly by 
force employed by the leader, or predominantly by the con- 
sent of the members. If it is held together predominantly by 
force, the element of coercion will tend to increase. If it is 
held together by consent, the members must believe that the 
bulk of their basic interests are recognized by the leader and 
served by the coalition. They must believe that the dangers 
and risks of not being a member of the coalition are greater 
than the dangers and risks of being a member. If they do not 
so believe, consent will not be given. 

Our postwar development of a series of intersecting coali- 
tions was based upon a clear understanding and application 
of these principles. It was a vigorous and sustained initiative 
in a field of action where our moral and physical resources 
gave us a great advantage. 

Only the grossest perversion of fact and history can de- 
scribe the Rio Treaty [of inter-American reciprocal assist- 
ance], the Greek-Turkish program, the Marshall Plan, NATO 
[the North Atlantic Treaty Organization], the military-assist- 
ance program, and the German, Japanese, Philippine and 
Anzus [Australia-New Zealand-U.S.] treaties as other than 
powerfully creative. They brought into being new strength 
and new alignments. 

But there is an initiative which the United States and her 
allies cannot seize—the initiative in aggression. The policy of 
a democracy or of a group of democracies cannot include 
aggression. It would violate the deepest moral convictions of 
the people who are the final arbiters of policy, and of their 
profound attachment to peace and justice under law. Our very 
institutions preclude it, for aggression must be conceived in 
secret and executed by stealth. We must by our very nature 
be defenders, not offenders. 
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“FRAUD” OF RETALIATION 


That is the basis of our moral position in the world. And 
to make it appear that we have the initiative in this field 
through our so-called massive retaliatory power is a fraud 
upon the words and upon the facts. Retaliation is not initia- 
tive, but is the reaction to someone else’s initiative. So by 
all means let us abide by the cardinal principle of being 
scrupulously honest with ourselves. 

A sound policy for a coalition of free nations held together 
by their freely given consent must have an offensive and a 
defensive side. These are not alternative; they are comple- 
mentary. They must go forward simultaneously—as, indeed, 
they have in the past. 

The offensive program was designed to, and did, increase 
the strength and unity of the coalition and the strength and 
independence of nations, free but not associated with it. It 
was designed to further the interests of all the participating 
nations. 

The defensive program was intended to, and did, counter 
the use of force against members of the coalition and nations, 
not members, who were determined to remain free. 

Such a program must be designed to protect the interests ot 
all the nations concerned. It cannot be successful if it sacri- 
fices the interests of some nations to others. It will certainly 
fail as a coalition policy if it sacrifices the interests of all 
the other nations to those of one. 


WORLD WAR OR ‘KOREA? 


Two types of aggression must be provided against: (1) a 
strike at a vital point which shows a willingness by the aggres- 
sor to perpetrate or accept World War III; (2) an attack which 
may be disguised as civil war and which must be resisted, 
but not by methods that make probable the mutual destruc- 
tion of a general war. 

Until 1950 the insidious and dangerous possibilities in the 
second form of aggression were not fully understood. It was 
thought, or perhaps hoped, that the danger of alienating 
world opinion in the “cold war” and the risk of invoking our 
striking power with atomic weapons in a “hot” war would de- 
ter any use of armed force in aggression. But Korea showed 
that this was not so. There the attack had to be met— 
and was met—on the ground where it occurred. And this, in 
turn, required the raising, equipping, supplying and training 
of forces, our own and others, which could do this. 

So a sound military program which will encompass the in- 
terests of all the nations associated with us requires an atom- 
ic striking force with power so great that the mutual suicide 
of general war will be rejected by all. It requires also forces 
that can deal on the spot with lesser aggressions which, if 
unchecked, would go far to undermine the integrity, and cer- 
tainly the power, of the free world. 

If it is said, as it sometimes has been, that we cannot aftord 
another war like Korea, the answer is that such a war is the 
only kind that we or anyone else can afford. Only a madman 
would attempt to avoid it by plunging into the unspeakable 
disaster of a world war. 

Now the military program we have been discussing cannot 
be acquired on the cheap. It is very expensive indeed. The 
cost of retaliatory striking power effective to deter general 
War requires more than we are now spending. For as a 
deterrent not only is it necessary that we should be able to 
punish the enemy, but also it is necessary that we should 
minimize to the fullest extent possible his ability to punish us 
and our allies. For the equation has two sides—what the en- 
emy gains versus what he suffers. If he stands to gain less 
than he suffers, the deterrent is all the greater. And this means 
defensive as well as striking power—and air defense of which 
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Lester B. Pearson Says: 


“Not a Solid Basis 
For Good Relations” 


Following are excerpts from a speech made 
March 15 by Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s Foreign 
Minister, at Washington: 


Mr. Dulles, in a speech in New York on January 12, 
which may turn out to be one of the most important 
of our times, announced, as a basic principle for 
defense action, a Washington decision, and I quote 
from his speech, “. . . to depend principally upon a 
great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means, and 
at places of our own choosing.” 

. .. From our point of view it is important that 
the “our” in the sentence I have quoted, means those 
who have agreed together, particularly in NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization], to work to- 
gether and by collective action to prevent war or, 
if that should fail, to win it. Indeed, in an earlier 
part of his speech, Mr. Dulles himself gave that 
interpretation when he said: “The way to deter 
aggression is for the free community to be willing and 
able to respond vigorously at places and with means 
of its own choosing.” 

... Collective action means collective consultation, 
but that must be reconciled with the necessity for 
swift and effective action. This reconciliation is not 
easy, within a single government. It is even less easy 
between governments. 

... It is essential that we work together in any 
new defense policy—as we have already been working 
together—if the great coalition which we have formed 
for peace is not to be replaced by an entrenched 
continentalism which, I can assure you, makes no 
great appeal to your northern neighbor as the best 
way to prevent war or defeat aggression, and which 
is not likely to provide a solid basis for good United 
States-Canadian relations. 











we have tar too little and a civilian detense of which we 
have none. Here the costs are great. 

But, assuming that we have or obtain retaliatory striking 
power and the complementary air and civilian defense system 
ettective to deter general war, have our needs and the needs 
of our coalition been met? It may be suggested that they 
have, and that the threat to use this power at places of our 
own choosing will deter lesser aggressions. 

Let us examine the consequences of this idea in more de- 
tail. The plan of meeting any aggression with massive retali- 
ation in places of our own choosing certainly suggests that 
we propose to strike not at the place that the aggressor group 
has chosen but at some other place. Presumably this is a 
place more vital to them, a place which would hurt them 
badly. It would be foolish to assume that this would not pro- 
duce counterretaliation, which would hurt us as much, or per- 
haps more, and would be designed to prevent any further 
strikes by us. And then we would be in World War III. 

So the threat means that we would meet any aggression 
by precipitating World War III. Clearly we would not and 
could not mean this. Anyone with any knowledge of our 
country and our people would know this. 
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B-52, THE ATOMIC BOMBER 


‘ 


‘... our last resort’ 


Strategic atomic bombing is not our first but our last resort, 
reserved for the dread occasion when we must meet an all- 
out attack with the full attendant horrors of atomic war. No 
responsible, certainly no democratic, government would use 
it on any lesser occasion. Indeed the very suggestion that 
it be so used implies the prior end of democratic government 
as we know it, because of the very necessity for secrecy in 
decision and execution. So, as a threat, which we do not 
mean, the policy would not deter. 

And what if it did not deter? What would happen if we 
were called and the chips were down? The gravest conse- 
quences would be likely to follow. Our own coalition would 
be divided and weakened. 

Divided, because our allies would rightly believe that their 
very existence was being recklessly exposed to unnecessary 
risks; their consent to such a coalition policy could not be 
expected; their consent to the use by us of bases in their ter- 
ritory could likewise not be expected. 

Weakened, because the joint will and strength of the group 
to hold together and resist encroachments would be dimin- 
ished, if not separated into ineffective parts, without adequate 
forces to meet the aggression where it occurred. 

But this is not all. The cohesion of the aggressor group 
would be increased by the necessity of even greater reliance 
on the Soviet Union as the only possessor of atomic power to 
counterbalance ours. Furthermore, other nations not asso- 
ciated with either coalition but anxious to maintain their in- 
dependence would be alienated from us by what they would 
undoubtedly regard as an immoral and reckless program 
calculated to plunge them into general turmoil and misery. 

In short, it would be difficult to violate more completely 
the principles upon which successful coalition policy must be 
founded. 

The alternative is to rely upon the defensive power of our- 
selves and our allies and upon our own defensive atomic 
striking power to deter all concerned from the overwhelming 
disaster of general war; and, in addition, to provide the means 
—adapted to the needs of, and consistent with, coalition policy 
—to meet piecemeal or creeping aggression. 
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GROUND TROOPS IN BATTLE 
“*...to meet creeping aggression” 


This is expensive, very expensive, in human, financial and 
physical resources. It means that we and our allies must be 
prepared to commit men to battle in far-off places, and that 
our men and people should willingly accept this burdensome 
task, if the need arises. If we are not willing to do this, we 
shall not carry, or be entitled to carry, much weight. 

We shall be told that such a program will bankrupt us. If 
what is meant by this is that the American economy is not 
capable of supporting what is necessary for its own survival, I 
do not believe it. 

Our people are living better than they or any other people 
in the world have ever lived. Our agricultural surpluses are a 
grave embarrassment. Our steel industry, the greatest in the 
world, is running at only 75 per cent of capacity. Our average 
consumer expenditures are five times greater than those of the 
average Russian consumer. Our own and our allies’ productive 
capacity and resources greatly exceed those of the group 
which makes these problems for us. 

Our difficulty is not one of means. The means exist and 
will be put to use when leadership evokes the will to do so. 
Our people have not in the past failed in will and determina- 
tion when their leaders have frankly and honestly laid the 
facts and necessities before them. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to present easy and comfortable 
courses than hard and difficult ones. Tax cuts and reduced 
expenditures are more popular than the task of providing, in 
men, money and materials, a military program adequate to 
meet the dangers before us. Munich, with its promise of peace 
in our time, was popular—until a year later war swept away 
the illusions it created. 

This democracy and the coalition it leads are lost if the 
competition for leadership becomes a competition in promis- 
ing cheap and mechanical solutions to dangers which can only 
be met by effort long sustained, by clear and cool heads and 
by the courage which made and preserved this country. 


Foregoing is the text of a statement by Mr. Acheson, 
printed in the New York Times Magazine and released to 
the Associated Press. 
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WHAT A STRIKE CAN COST A CITY 


Millions Lost in Tie-Up of New York Docks 


The country, once again, is 
getting a sample of how a sin- 
gle strike in a key spot can run 
up millions in losses to a city. 

New York's water-front strike 
offers the latest example. Strik- 
ers numbered only a few thou- 
sand, yet the cost runs to many 
millions. 

Shippers are not the only los- 
ers. Manufacturers, merchants, 
workers are hurt, too. 


NEW YORK 

This is the story of what a small 
group of stevedores can do to a large 
port city—how they can cut off foreign 
trade worth a million dollars a day; 
how they can cause heavy losses for 
many importers and exporters; how 
they can force the closing of factories 
that need imported raw materials. 

It also is the story of how a dock 
strike in a big port like New York affects 
workers. Stevedores who go on strike, 
and others who stay away from work 
out of fear of violence, lose hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in wages each day. 
Warehousemen, truck drivers, railroad 


NEW YORK: AFL WORKERS CROSS PICKET LINE 
It all started with a war between two unions 
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workers, factory employes also lose 
work, and pay. 

The long-range effects of the strike 
also can be serious. Shipping lines, for 
example, diverted many ships to other 
ports because of the New York walkout. 
Some companies aid that they never 
would return their ships to New York 
Harbor, but would operate out of other 
East Coast ports. If these threats are 
carried out, New York loses some of its 
business and the very stevedores who 
started the strike may find themselves 
out of jobs or getting less work. 

Underlying cause of the strike was a 
fight between two unions for control of 
the New York water front. The strike 
was authorized, in defiance of an injunc- 
tion, by the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, which had been expelled 
from the AFL vo: the charge that it 
was dominated by gangsters and racket- 
eers. The ILA was trying to prevent the 
new AFL Longshoremen’s Union from 
taking over the docks. The strike began 
March 5 and ended April 2. 

Estimates of losses growing out of 
this strike range from 2.5 million dollars 
to 13.7 million a day. The smaller esti- 
mate came from the city’s Commerce 
and Industry Association, while the latter 
figure was announced by the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

An idea of the loss also can be ob- 
tained by comparing this walkout with 


BALTIMORE: DOCKS HUM WITH SHIPPING 


the New York dock strike of 1951, which 
lasted 25 days. After that strike, the 
Commerce and Industry Association re- 
ported total losses amounted to about 
40 million dollars. The 1951 strike closed 
the port completely. This year’s strikers 
failed to do that, since about 4,000 AFL 
longshoremen continued on the job, out 
of about 24,000 men normally employed. 
Officials estimated that the port was 
handling about one third of its regular 
cargo. 

This year’s walkout, however, caused 
serious hardships for many business firms. 
Industry leaders said that much of the 
loss could not be regained. 

Firms handling foreign commerce are 
among the heavy losers. One estimate is 
that they have lost a million dollars a 
day. Some are reported to be facing 
bankruptcy. Some shipments delayed by 
the strike will not be accepted by the 
customers. Many shipments were spoiled, 
such as those containing fruit and vege- 
tables. Penalties will be collected by 
other customers because cargo did not 
arrive on schedule. 

Automobile companies were among 
those hit by the strike. About 5,000 
cars and trucks were stored on piers and 
in fields near the city, awaiting export. 
Retail value of .the vehicles was esti- 
mated at more than 10 million dollars. 

Shipping lines also have been taking 

(Continued on page 86) 
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WHAT IS 
YOUR COMPANY’S 


A 2A BUY © 


in a 
Retirement Plan @ 








DESIGN ... First in importance 
is selection of the proper plan or | 
plans for your Company. . 


INVESTMENT... Once a plan 


has been established, nothing is 
more important than the proper 
investment of your funds. 


We have had many years of ex- 
perience in the design, adminis- 
tration, and investment of all 
types of employee benefit plans. 


Write or telephone our PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
55 Wall Street, New York 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 18i2 
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Some shipping is expected 
to quit New York City... 


heavy losses, which some officials esti- 
mate as totaling a million dollars daily. 
Some lines have had ships tied up for 
many days or weeks, unable to load for 
a new trip. Passenger liners in some 
cases were diverted to other ports, with 
steamship lines providing “boat trains” 
to carry the passengers to and from the 
distant city. 

The strike also has resulted in losses 
for manufacturers. Various plants have 
complained that their production had 
to be cut down because of lack of raw 
materials usually received through New 
York. Workers had to be laid off. 

Long-range effects of a strike of this 
kind might be more costly than these 
immediate losses. New York firms have 
been worried about the threats of various 
shipping lines to move permanently to 
other cities. Baltimore, for one, has been 
doing its biggest shipping business since 
World War II. Piers in other ports along 
the East Coast have been piled high with 
goods transferred from New York. 

An official of a New York shipping 
line estimates that New York will lose 
from 7 to 10 per cent of its normal ship- 
ping business because of the diversion 
of ships to other ports, on a permanent 
basis. 

Advantages of New York’s harbor, on 
the other hand, will help it keep most 
of its customers, according to shipping 
officials. With more than 200 piers, New 
York handles more foreign commerce 
than any other U.S. port, and much of 
the New York trade is “general cargo,” 
often requiring express service. Other 





—United Press 


ILU MEN PICKET WHITE HOUSE... 
20,000 longshoremen were idle... 
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. . . Loss to dock workers 
figured near 16 millions 


ports get a larger share of the bulk cargo, 
including coal, oil, ores and grain. New 
York handles cargoes such as machinery, 
automobiles, silk, fruit, sugar, newsprint, 
copper, lumber and steel products. 

New York shipping men say that their 
harbor is primarily an express port, that 
ships can unload, load and depart quick- 
ly. Also, they say that the port—with 
more than 10,000 ocean going ships 
arriving and leaving every year—gives 
fast service in shipments. An exporter 
usually can find a ship ready to sail for 
the particular port he has in mind. 

With these advantages to offset labor 
troubles, the New York shipping industry 
does not expect to lose much of its busi- 
ness, on a long-run basis. The immediate 
losses, however, have been heavy. 

Losses for workers on New York’s 
docks also have been mounting up. 
Shipping officials estimate that since 
October 1—when strikes began to plague 
the water front—dock workers have lost 
about 6 million man-hours of work. This 
represents a loss of nearly 16 million dol- 
lars in wages and welfare benefits, ac- 
cording to officials. A stevedore gets 
$2.27 an hour for the first 8 hours of 
work, with $2.42 an hour for overtime. 

The daily loss in wages for the dock 
workers has been estimated at about 
$185,000. To this must be added wages 
lost by warehouse employes, truck 
drivers, railroad workers and others in- 
directly affected. Strike leaders indicated 
that they feared the future losses, too, if 
shipping lines divert much traffic, perma- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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. . . AND HECKLE THE POLICE 
... but 4,000 AFL members worked on 
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All new 1954 
Water Coolers 


by Westinghouse 
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Check These Exclusive Westinghouse Features 
e Dual Electric Control—Finger-Tip Plus Toe-Tip . . . only Westinghouse provides 
the convenience of push-button and foot-pedal operation at no extra cost... 
with new solenoid water valve that ends valve stem packing leaks and reduces 
wear and maintenance. 


e More Cold Water for Less Money . . . Westinghouse patented Pre-Cooler and 
Super Sub-Cooler substantially increases cooling capacity and lowers operating 
cost by using cold waste water to precool the incoming water and the refrigerant. 
e No Spurt—No Splash—No Dribble . . . 
proper drinking stream. New, simplified Westinghouse control is built into the 


automatic stream-height control assures 


bubbler assembly for more effective operation and easy adjustment. 


e Compact, Modern Styling . . . attractive silver-grey hammertone finish. Polished 
metal trim, stainless steel top. Occupies only 14” x 14” of floor space. 


e 5-Year Guarantee Plan . . . complete Hermetically-Sealed Refrigeration System. 


Write for Free Booklet: 
‘‘How to Judge 
a Water Cooler’’ 





: : you CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 


i Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation e Electric Appliance Division e Springfield 2, Mass. 
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WV) Stubborn about Your Stocks? 


conditions. 
Where can you get such a review? 
That’s easy. 


your letter to the address below. 


you on your investment program. 


Water A. ScHoii, Department S 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENN 


Offices in 106 Cities 





In our business you naturally meet all kinds of investors— 
and some of them can be pretty stubborn about their stocks. 
They’re sure the stocks they own are the best ones they can 
buy. They don’t seem to realize that investment values do 
change with the passage of time—that what was a good buy 
five or ten years ago might make an even better sale today. 
To us, it only seems like good sense for an investor to check 
on his holdings from time-to-time ... get an unbiased, up-to- 
date review of the stocks he owns in the light of today’s 


If you’re not stubborn about the stocks you own, just list 
them for us with the prices you paid, tell us something about 
your over-all situation and investment objectives—and mail 


I'll see that you get the most realistic report we can send 


There’s no charge either, whether you’re a customer or not, 
whether you own one stock or a hundred. Just address— 


SA-40 


ER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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PLANT 
* 


MUSCLE SHOALS 
ALABAMA 


475 TONS of Finished Products Daily 


Labor Week 








The Muscle Shoals Chlorine Plant located on ap- 
proximately 300 acres in Northwest Alabama in the 
Tennessee Valley is now being offered for sale or 
long term lease. The plant was completed in 1952 by 
the Monsanto Chemical Company under the super- 
vision of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

The plant is designed to produce approximately 
225 tons of chlorine and 250 tons of 50% to 70% 
caustic solution daily, by the Monsanto-DeNora Mer- 
cury Cell process. 

A large stock of operating supplies and spare parts 
is available for use by the successful purchaser or 
lessee. 





LOCATION: Near town of 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, on 
U. S. Highwoys 43 & 72 and 
Tennessee River. 


TRANSPORTATION: Spur track 
to Southern Railway System. 
Served by Eastern Air Lines. 
Docking facilities on Tennessee 
River. 


UTILITIES: Electricity; Ray 
Water; Steam; Industrial sewer 
system for disposal of waste. 








SEALED PROPOSALS ARE NOW BEING SOLICITED 


Detailed information, arr:cements for inspection and proposal 


forms may be obtaineac ;rom the District Engineer, Mobile Sy 


District, Corps of Engineers, P. O. Box 1169, Mobile, Alabama. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS wasiincton oc 
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Payments to welfare fund 
curtailed by walkout . 


nently, to other ports. That could mean 
that there will not be as much work, and 
pay, for New York stevedores, including 
the men who started the strike. 

The strike also has meant that em- 
ployer contributions to pension and in- 
surance funds have been reduced tem- 
porarily, The employers contribute to 
these programs 5 cents for each hou 
worked by a longshoreman. Thus, there 
will be less available for benefits going 
to retired or sick workers. 


Taft-Act Changes 
Nearer to Vote 


Signs of action on the Taft-Hartley 
law are coming from both branches of 
Congress. The Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee has approved a 
number of changes proposed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The House Education 
and Labor Committee also has been 
voting on amendments. Leaders predict 
that the bills will reach a showdown 
on the floor in the next few weeks. 

It still is not a sure thing, however, 
that the law will be rewritten at the 
present session of Congress. Union lead- 
ers object to some of the proposals; 
employers object to others. Some mem- 
bers of Congress may prefer to let the 
controversy carry over until after the 
November elections. But the Adminis- 
tration seems to be pushing for quick 
action. 

The Senate Committee followed pret- 
ty closely President Eisenhower's sugges- 
tions for changing the law. The House 
Committee has tended to adopt the 
President’s ideas while adding a few 
of its own. As in the past, House mem- 
bers are inclined to go further than the 
Senators in putting restrictions,on union 
activities, 

The changes approved by the com- 
mittees still must be acted upon by the 
Senate and the House, and further re- 
visions are expected there. Somewhere 
along the line, the bills may get bogged 
down. However, on some proposals the 
committees are in general agreement. 

State laws to control strikes may get 
a green light from Congress, although 
unions will fight hard to prevent it. The 
Senate Committee would allow a State 
to prohibit a strike in an electric-power 
plant, for example, and force the com- 
pany and union to submit their dispute 
to arbitration. Both sides would have to 
accept the verdict of a neutral outsider 
on wages and other questions. Union 
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... Committees favor easing 
of building-strike rules 


leaders fear that the provision might 
allow States to require arbitration in 
other industries, too, in place of strikes. 

Strike votes among workers are an- 
other controversial issue that may or 
may not become part of any new labor 
legislation. There is considerable pres- 
sure for an amendment forcing unions to 
let their members vote on strikes. The 
Senate Committee declined to put a 
clause of this sort into the bill, but 
Chairman H. Alexander Smith (Rep.), 
of New Jersey, stated that he and others 
will try to put this provision into the 
bill when it reaches the Senate floor. 

The House Committee favors dropping 
the 80-day limit on injunctions against 
national-emergency strikes. It proposes 
to let the President choose between an 
injunction of indefinite length, asking 
Congress for special legislation to deal 
with individual strike situations, and hold- 
ing a vote of employes. The bill now 
before the Senate does not change the 
emergency section of the law. 

There is less controversy over some 
of the other proposed amendments. 

AFL building-trades unions would 
get more leeway in calling strikes on 
construction projects, under one provi- 
sion approved by Senate and House 
labor committees. 

Any union could order its members 
not to work on products transferred into 
a shop from a plant where the union 
was on strike, under another proposal. 

A so-called “strikebreaking” clause of 
the present law would be revised some- 
what. The amendment would continue 
the rule that strikers whose jobs are 
filled by permanent replacements cannot 
vote in a bargaining election. However, 
employers would not be allowed to pe- 
tition for elections among their workers 
until the strike is over or has run for 
a year. Another union would be able to 
ask for a vote after the strike has lasted 
four months, in the House proposal, and 
after six months in the Senate Commit- 
tee’s bill. 

Unions would not be able to force 
employers to bargain over some new 
type of contract demand during the life 
of an agreement, unless the agreement 
provided for reopening of negotiations 


- at stated intervals. 


Non-Communist affidavits would be 
required of employers as well as union 
officials, under another proposal found 
in both bills. 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, in an interview beginning on 
Page 44, gives his views on the need 
for votes by workers on a strike. 
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on royal Viking means —— 
Regal 


inary» SCANDINAVIA | 


You're always “somebody special” on a Royal 
Viking . .. welcomed with friendly hospitality... 
wined and dined in regal fashion . .. your every 
wish anticipated. Sound sleep comes quickly in 
your air-foam berth or comfortable dormette. 
While you sleep your dependable American- 
built DC-6B, flown with Scandinavian skill, 

puts the ocean behind you. 


SEE YOUR S-A-S TRAVEL AGENT 














Visit any or 
all of these 
extra-cities 
for only the 


STOCKHOLM fare 


LONDON 
PARIS 
BRUSSELS 
AMSTERDAM 
GOTHENBURG 
OSLO 
STAVANGER 
COPENHAGEN 
MALMO 
GLASGOW 
EDINBURGH 


Sn iN 
< + 


SCANDINAVIAN AIREINES SYSTEM 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


S-A-S serves more cities in Europe 
than any transatlantic airline 








NOW. eemore than ever || 
MIAMI’S 


finest bayfront hotel 


we COLUMBUS | 


Traditionally recognized as among the 
world’s outstanding hotels and the 
most cosmopolitan in south Florida, 
recent improvements have made it a 
“must” in Miami. The exquisite... 
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restaurant and lounge, magnificently 
decorated public rooms, and 100% 
air-conditioning have increased the 
leadership of this near-to-everything 
hotel. Complete information on Colum- 
bus guest and convention facilities 
sent on request. 


THE COLUMBUS voter 


BISCAYNE BLVD. AT ist ST. MIAMI, FLA. 


Downtown terminal for all major airlines 


ine, steady returns. 
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CHOICE FRANCHISES 
STILL AVAILABLE! 


Profits in “‘Coffee Break’ control are practi- 
cally unlimited! Cash-in on them by supply- 
ing R-M’s KWIK-KAFE system to plants 
and offices in your area. Every one a potential 
customer! Over 200 R-M franchised dealers 
now enjoying “‘solid’’ profits. AND, R-M is 
the only manufacturer of hot coffee and cold 
drink dispensers that offers dealers a com- 
plete merchandising “‘package”’ to take full 
advantage of the only national advertising 
program of its type in this industry. 


Get the facts! Write today for complete 
details about this vital service for plants and 
offices. Modest investment required for genu- 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


1949 N. Howard St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
INDUSTRY 
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| News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





GOVERNMENT STOCKPILES. You 

can look for the Government to buy 
more of certain metals and minerals for 
its stockpiles of strategic materials. After 
the President orders the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to figure new long-term ob- 
jectives for the stockpiles, it is estimated 
that the new program will result in addi- 
tional purchases of 35 to 40 metals and 
minerals, 


SECONDARY BOYCOTT. You can 
probably get the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to stop a union from order- 
ing its members not to work on non- 
union goods in your plant. A court of ap- 
peals upholds an NLRB ruling that a 
union engaged in a secondary boycott, in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


EXPORTS. You can, as an exporter, 

continue to use beyond its expiration 
date a license covering shipments by 
water from the Port of New York. The 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce announces 
that licenses, which were due to expire 
between March 31 and the last day of the 
month in which the stevedore work stop- 
page ended, are extended. The new 
deadline is the last day of the month 
following the month longshoremen re- 
sume work. 


% * 


RENEGOTIATION. You can use a 

new formula in figuring how much 
you must return to the Government un- 
der a renegotiated defense contract, if 
there have been price adjustments in 
your contract. The new method is provid- 
ed by the Renegotiation Board. 


* * * 


ESTATE TAX. You can, in paying 
an estate tax, count as the date of 
payment the day that you specify for 
redeeming Treasury bonds used to pay 
the tax. This tax treatment is announced 
by the Internal Revenue Service, pro- 
vided that the bonds are turned in for 
redemption by the specified date. 


* * * 
FLAMMABLE GOODS. You can ex- 
press your views to the Government 


on proposed regulations under the new 
Flammable Fabrics Act. A public hear- 
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ing is scheduled by the Federal Trade 
Commission for April 22 in Washington. 


* * * 


BUTTER. You can obtain from offices 

of the Department of Agriculture 
copies of its new official grade standards 
for butter, which went into effect April 1. 
The new standards drop the designation 
of “cooking grade” and make several 
other changes. 


* * * 


PRICE SUPPORTS. You can, as a 
farmer who still has a price-support 
loan on his 1952 corn crop, extend that 
loan until July 31. The Department of 
Agriculture says that applications for loan 
extensions must be made to county agri- 
cultural and conservation committees. 


* * * 


PLANT ELECTION. You cannot make 

an electioneering talk to a mass as- 
sembly of your employes within 24 hours 
of an election even though they are gath- 
ered in a regularly scheduled meeting. 
NLRB rules that it is a violation of its 
new 24-hour rule to electioneer at such 
a meeting. 


* * * 


NLRB PROCEDURE. You cannot ex- 

pect the Labor Board to throw out 
a petition just because it is filed by a 
close relative of one of the top officials 
of a plant. NLRB turns down the conten- 
tion of a union that a petition for a 
“union shop” deauthorization election 
should be rejected because it was filed 
by the brother of a plant superintendent. 


* * * 


ADMISSION TAX. You cannot be 

required to collect a federal admis- 
sion tax at an alumni association affair 
whose proceeds are to be turned over 
to the nonprofit development fund of a 
tax-exempt university. The Internal 
Revenue Service rules that such an en- 
tertainment is not subject to the ad- 
mission tax. 


* * * 


GASOLINE. You cannot, as manager 

of a nonscheduled air line, count on 
getting as much credit as heretofore to 
buy aviation gasoline from the Govern- 
ment. An Air Force official says that the 
Government is tightening up on this cred- 
it for nonscheduled carriers, which are 
hired mostly by the Army. Some of these 
accounts are delinquent. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Worip Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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American Industry Chooses 


the Middle South 
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Made in the 
middle South by D 


SHERWOOL 


‘ < V. 

IAT yy) yanry » 
Refining i sa 
GRETNA, LOUISI 





Easy accessibility to the market places of the world and 
rapidly expanding regional and national markets have at- 
tracted such leading companies as Talon, Inc., Chase Bag 
Company, Sherwood Refining Company, Inc., and many 
others to the states of industrial potential — Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi — the Middle South. Since 
1939 imports and exports have increased 463% at New 
Orleans, the nation’s second port. 

Yes, business is expanding in the Middle South and there 
is room for more. The climate is mild, people are friendly, 
healthy and cooperative, and industry has found plenty of 
productive workers in the Middle South. 

Look into your future in THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 


For further information write 


the Middle South 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or any of 
these business-managed, tax-paying electric 
and gas service companies: 
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ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La, 
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What a Business Authority Sees: 


QUICK UPTURN, BIG YEARS AHEAD 


This is how one authority views business: 

Look for an upturn within 90 days. | 

The present dip is at or near bottom. 

That is the analysis of A. W. Zelomek, a 
well-known consultant and economist, after a 
careful appraisal of the current situation. 

Mr. Zelomek finds basic strength in all the 


underpinnings of the U.S. business structure 
—Government spending, business investment 
and consumer buying. He rules out a deep 
depression, observes that the dip “‘is a decline 
from Mount Everest, and we've never been 
higher than Mount Washington before.” 
Reasons for his optimistic forecast follow. 


by A. W. Zelomek 


President, International Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


. . . We have a lot of people in our or- 
ganization who are out in different markets 
studying different industries. We have 
people all over the country watching busi- 
ness trends. We have people in Washing- 
ton and abroad studying defense policies 
and foreign political trends. And then I 
myself am always around the country 
speaking with groups, giving them my 
opinions and sampling theirs. I think when 
so many people are out working so hard 
and watching the scene so closely they 
have to come up with some conclusions 
that have both interest and value. 

On the other hand, you realize that we 
have no crystal ball. Our forecasts do not 
pretend to be more than they are. What 
all of us economists try to do is to study 
and evaluate all the important factors, 
balance one off against the other, and then 
make a forecast—an intelligent, thoughtful, well-informed 
guess. We don’t all use the same system. And—what some- 
times turns out to be a little confusing—we don't all get the 
same answers. 

Sometimes the forecasts are as good as can be, based 
on all known factors, and then’ some international develop- 
ment will come along and upset the apple cart. Well, some 
degree of uncertainty is the spice of business life, and that’s 
what keeps you and me interested. 

But I think the variety and intensity of our researches 
do give us forecasters a perspective and understanding that 
don’t come so easily to those businessmen who have to con- 
centrate their attention on specific business problems, like you 
do. There is no group of businessmen who have a greater 
problem than you do. I know very well how busy you are 
and how busy you will continue to be with your purchasing 
functions. 

I've observed plenty of businessmen in plenty of indus- 
tries, and I know of no group that has to have a more thor- 
ough knowledge of their commodity and industry than the 
purchasing agents do. I know of no group that has to have 
more of a general, over-all knowledge of world events and 
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their impact on their particular commodity 
and industry. I know of no group that has 
to be more realistic in its operations. 

My aim here is to try to give you some 
of this background stuff in a way that will 
be helpful to you in your specific opera- 
tions. By analyzing the causes and the ex- 
tent of the present downturn in business, 
I think we can arrive at some conclusions 
regarding how long it will last, how far it 
will go, and where and when it will first 
begin to pick up. You're going to have to 
listen to some figures, though Ill try to 
give you as few as possible. But it would 
be irresponsible of me just to give you my 
conclusions off the cuff, with no indication 
of my reasoning. I want you to know why 
I think what I think. Because I believe that 
my forecasts are as solidly grounded as 
forecasts can be. 

Right now it is easy enough to hear complaints about bad 
business, among producers as well as among distributors, 
among large concerns as well as among small concerns—al- 
though, of course, the complaints vary with the individual 
and the organization. 

There is no denying that general business is down from 


~—Fabian Bachrach 


A. W. ZELOMEK 


the top. There is no denying that we are in a business re- ° 


adjustment. As a matter of fact, this business readjustment 
was indicated as long as a year ago by those who were then 
able to recognize the signs, So far, the correction has not pro- 
ceeded below expected levels, even taking into account the 
sharp gain in unemployment and some of the dire predictions. 

Now, in the last year, whenever I have talked about the 
near-by business outlook, I always find myself crossing swords 
with the prophets of doom. I have to do it again. I have to 
say to you that the forecasts of some economists are far more 
alarming than warranted by the actual situation. I don’t like 
to throw a lot of statistics at you, but I will say that most of 
the important indicators, while showing declines from the 
1953 highs, are nevertheless making excellent showings in re- 
lation to earlier years. 

Remember that we've been scaling the heights ever since 
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the early "40s. We've been experiencing the greatest and most 
sustained period of high activity in our whole economic his- 
tory. We've kind of got accustomed to sailing in the clouds. 
Perhaps this is why the current decline seems to assume un- 
warranted proportions, But remember this is a decline from 
Mount Everest, and we've never been higher than Mount 
Washington before. Perhaps this will help us to keep the 
present situation in perspective. 

Since the end of the war there have been, in many quar- 
ters, expectations of a sharp postwar decline. And then this 
temporary readjustment comes along, and too many people 
assume that this is the sharp postwar decline. They expect 
that this will be another 1920-21 or 1937-38. Some even be- 
lieve that it will become another 1930-32. These predictions 
are based on the false premise that history will always ex- 
actly repeat itself. 

I say false premise, because those who make the com- 
parison evidently fail to realize that America in 1953-54 is 
quite different from America in 1920-21 or America in 
1930-32, or America in 1937-38. 


U.S. MUST “AVOID DEPRESSION 


Those who have expected a major recession or depression 
evidently have not realized that, while history doesn’t exactly 
repeat itself, it does teach us something about our past mistakes. 
I think most of you have read my recent book, “No Major De- 
pression in Our Lifetime.” There I made the point, which I 
want to repeat now, that the responsibilities imposed upon 
America by world leadership will force us to avoid a major de- 
pression at this time or any time in our lifetime. 

Does this sound overconfident? As I promised, I’m going 
to give you my reasoning in a few minutes. 

Here are the facts of the present downward trend: 
Production is off 11 per cent from the 1953 high. 
Unemployment is up to 3.6 million, but it is still 1.1 

million below the 1950 high. 

We do not see such symptoms of previous major reces- 
sions as drastic declines in prices, a sharply lower se- 
curities market, bank failures, sharply mounting bank- 
ruptcies. 

Now, before we go on tovanalyze how much further the de- 
cline will go, it is necessary to determine the reason for the 
decline, to diagnose it, and to determine which of the fac- 
tors may have about run their course. 


DECLINE: SIX CAUSES 


I believe that the decline from the 1953 high, which has 
been a normal readjustment even in a rising business trend, 
was due to the following: 

1. Production expanding too rapidly, with a resultant over- 
production and accumulation of inventories, I’m going to go 
into the question of inventories in just a moment. 

2. A lower level of defense orders following the termina- 
tion of the Korean war. 

3. A very tight money situation during the early part of 
1953. - 

4. Declines in farm income, due mainly to the lower level 
of farm prices, a trend which has been steady through most 
of the year. 

5. A slight decline in spending tor new plant and equip- 
ment. 

6. Some weakening of consumer confidence. This results 
from increased unemployment, lower weekly take-home pay 
—because of the cut in overtime—and the widespread talk- 
ing and writing about depression factors. 

Baldly stated, a listing like that of the factors of decline 
sounds pretty formidable. But let’s analyze them. 
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In the first place, I want to say that I think the greatest 
effect of these factors has already been felt. Consequently, I 
look for a reversal either in the next quarter or, at the lat- 
est, in the early part of the third quarter. It will come slowly. 
Let us say, putting it on a business graph, that the reversal 
will be U-shaped rather than V-shaped. 

My own interpretation is that the present decline has been 
caused mostly by badly needed inventory readjustment, far 
less by the decline in defense spending and the moderately 
lower trend in spending for new plant and equipment. The 
importance of inventories in a business readjustment has been 
clearly evident in the trend from 1952 to date. Beginning 
with the third quarter of 1952, we added 4.3 billion dollars, 
annual rate, to inventories. In the fourth quarter of 1952 we 
added another 8.5 billion, and in the first, second and third 
quarters of 1953 we added respectively 3.7 billion, 6.3 billion 
and 3.1 billion. This constant accumulation of inventories made 
a subsequent decline in output, employment and _ pay 
inevitable. 

Now the inevitable has occurred. 

The accumulation of inventories was most marked in con- 
sumers’ durable goods—automobiles, appliances, television. 
It was comparatively heavy in some segments of the non- 
durable-goods industries, notably textiles and apparel, boots 
and shoes and, to some extent, paper. 

Unfortunately, the total inventory figures do not provide 
us with a perfect basis for analysis, inasmuch as a good por- 
tion of the total represents heavier stocks carried for defense 
needs, 

It is my belief that there has now been an adequate cor- 
rection in production of consumers’ durable and nondurable 
goods so that an early upturn is warranted within about 90 
days. This may be slightly delayed because distributors are 
resorting to their usual excessive inventory liquidation in a 
period of decline—just as the somewhat too wholehearted 
way in which they follow a policy of excessive inventory ac- 
cumulation during an advance. 


UPTURN: TWO CAUSES 


My belief that the present decline will not extend much 
further, in intensity or duration, is based on two major con- 
siderations: 

1. The present decline in activity, having been initiated 
by a real need to curtail excessive inventories, can be held 
to manageable proportions. 

2. Analysis of the factors influencing long-term decisions 
to spend, when coupled with the spending plans already 
announced, evidence the inhcrent strength of the economy 
today. “Easy” money is already showing its effect on total 
building and construction this year—1954, State and _ local 
spending are already showing a rise. The inherent strength 
of the economy must be judged on the basis of long-term in- 
stitutional changes that are modifying the characteristics and 
behavior of the American economy. 

Let’s look at some of the most basic things in the American 
economy. 

The three most important factors in gross national expendi- 
tures, or gross national product, are business spending, con- 
sumer spending and Government spending. The outlook for 
these three is comparatively favorable beyond the near future. 


“CONSERVATIVE OPTIMISM” 


Recent developments affecting business spending clearly 
warrant a conservatively optimistic attitude. Note that build- 
ing and construction for the first quarter is being main- 
tained on a high level. Note also the estimate by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the SEC [Securities and Exchange 
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Commission] of only a 4 per cent decline in expenditures for 
new plant and equipment from the very high 1953 total. Add- 
ing these two important components of business spending to 
the halt in inventory liquidation, there is considerable justifi- 
cation for concluding that we are at the tail end of the de- 
cline in business spending and that a more hopeful outlook 
is indicated for later this year. 

Now, how about Government spending? Those among us 
who are talking about a major recession or depression seem 
to overlook a very important economic factor that did not 
exist before the war, or even in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Korean war. That factor is Government spending, 
and particularly spending for defense. 

Who among us would be foolish enough to believe that we 
will cut back defense spending drastically with the threat of 
Communism facing us? Who among us would be foolish 
enough to believe that we will again allow ourselves to be 
caught unprepared as we were at the outbreak of the Korean 
war? Who among us would expect America to reduce her de- 
fense spending sharply enough to threaten not only our own 
security but the security of the free world? 


DEFENSE OUTLAY: HIGH 


You can answer those questions. I want to say that de- 
fense spending, even with the letdown from the record high 
of last year, will still be running at a rate of 46 billions to 47 
billions annually for some time. In 1940, defense spending 
was 2.5 billion. 

There is also State and local spending to be considered. 
Defense spending will decline some. But this will be offset 
by the steadily rising trend in State and local spending. I 
might point out that estimates made by my organization indi- 
cate that State and local spending will run at an annual 
rate of 27 billion dollars for most of the rest of the year. This 
compared with only 7.8 billion in 1940. 

In my book, “No Major Depression in Our Lifetime,” I 
have given a fuller analysis of the part played by Government 
spending in the modern economy. Defense spending is not 
the only item in Government spending. Government spend- 
ing has become and will continue to be a tool in the sup- 
port of the national economy. 

So much for business and Government spending, as com- 
ponents of the gross national expenditures. There remains the 
most important spender—the consumer. 

The answer to the 1954 recovery is the consumer. The im- 
portance of consumer spending to gross national spending 
can easily be realized when it is noted that, of gross na- 
tional spending, consumer spending in 1953 represented 62 
per cent of the total. It approximated 230 billion dollars out 
of a total gross national expenditure of 367 billion. 


WHY CONSUMERS SPEND 


Consumer spending is influenced by income, unemploy- 
ment, savings, debt, psychology. Let’s take up some of these 
items. 

Income: Disposable income (personal income minus taxes) 
will average nominally higher than in 1953. If there is a fur- 
ther personal tax relief in the form of a larger cut in excise 
taxes and a higher exemption in income taxes, the consumer’s 
position will be still more favorable. 

Employment: Total unemployment approximates 3.6 mil- 
lion. There has been a slowing down in the rate of increase, 
and this has had a very favorable psychological effect. There 
is evidence that employment will tend higher later in the 
year and that unemployment will decline. 

Savings: Consumer cash and holdings of “E” bonds at the 
end of 1953 approximated 197 billion dollars, or 8.6 billion 
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higher than the previous year. On the other hand, the in- 
crease in short-term indebtedness during 1953 was only 3.1 
billion. 

Psychology: At no time since the downturn began has the 
public’s. psychological reaction been one of fear. The fact 
that layoffs are not gaining momentum is definitely a favor- 
able factor. 

I'd like to go a little deeper into the whole question of 
consumer spending for two reasons. Consumer spending is 
the keystone of the national economy, and is of interest to 
you as purchasing agents. 

It might be pointed out that in recent years consumer 
spending has been subnormal in terms of consumer income. 
Put it the other way around: Consumer savings have been 
held at record highs. In estimating spending for the rest of 
1954, I allow for these continued high levels of savings. That 
is, I assume no change in the ratio of spending to savings. 

But I do not agree that consumer spending is going to go 
way down. How often have I heard in recent weeks that the 
public does not have to buy! The public can wait. Time and 
again it is emphasized that the consumer is well stocked with 
automobiles, washing machines, stoves, refrigerators, tele- 
vision sets; that its wardrobe is well stocked with apparel. 
Time and again I hear that the consumer will wait with all 
except absolutely necessary purchases until the economic at- 
mosphere clears and there is greater assurance that he will 
not be drawn into the ranks of the unemployed. 

These cautions are absolutely unrealistic. 

The American consumer is not going to sit around waiting 
for a depression. Those who think he is are ignoring the 
rising population, the higher standard of living and the needs 
and desires of the American public. They are underestimat- 
ing the changing economic forces of recent years. 

A few facts should be of interest to you in connection 
with consumers’ needs and wants. 


PEOPLE’S NEEDS STILL LARGE 


In 1953, out of a total of 42.2 million passenger cars on the 
road, only 23.3 million were five years ol€ or newer. The 
proportion of old cars is exceedingly high. 

With the exception of radios, refrigerators and non- 
automatic washing machines, thé saturation point in appli- 
ances is very low. The number of homes that have air 
conditioners, freezers, dishwashers, ironers, automatic wash- 
ing machines and water heaters is comparatively very low. 

Add to these family needs the community needs for new 
hospitals, new schools, more and better highways, and we 
can readily see that we are far from having satisfied our 
needs and wants. 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m not saying that all of this will be 
reflected immediately in 1954, What I am saying is that the 
American economy is still expanding. Unmet consumer and 
community needs are great. And these potential demands 
will show themselves in renewed purchasing as confidence 
is restored. 

And confidence will be restored—despite the present un- 
employment rate. This, rememLer, is still 1.1 million below 
the 1950 high. The percentage of unemployed is still small 
in relation to the total labor force and the number employed. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I'm not making light of the 
human suffering that goes with unemployment. But I do say 
that, as an economic phenomenon, we must keep it in perspec- 
tive and not be overwhelmed by it. It is surely not that high. 

Unemployment may not decline as fast as production in- 
creases. There is very little doubt that American business 
hoarded labor from the outbreak of World War II until 
most recently. A tight labor market encouraged hoarding 
and, as long as it was possible to pass on the higher labor 
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costs, business was not too much concerned about the extra 
labor supply. However, with the need of keeping labor costs 
down and with the labor market very easy, the need for 
adding to the labor force will not be very great. Under normal 
conditions we may be faced with 2 million unemployed. 

Another factor that will contribute to keeping the present 
readjustment within limits is the relative stability of whole- 
sale prices. I pointed out previously that we have not had in 
this readjustment the drastic decline in prices that usually 
characterizes a real recession. In this case, rigid costs and the 
fact that the decline in general business has not been of a 
character that would warrant dumping have contributed to 
this price stability. 

I believe, furthermore, that no drastic price declines will 
occur. Wholesale prices will be about the same or only 
slightly lower during coming months. Finished-goods prices 
may show more easiness than raw-material prices. 

Quotations should firm up during the latter part of the 
year, so that the composite index at the end of the year may 
not be much different than at the beginning. This means 
that the economy will then be in a position to go upward, 
rather than continuing to decline. 

Now, I have dealt almost entirely with strictly economic 
considerations. I want to merely mention a cardinal politi- 
cal principle that will also affect the economic situation. And 
this is the attitude of the Government, of this Administration 
or any Administration, toward the American economy. 

The Administration has already gone on record that it will 
not allow the economy to decline much further or unemploy- 
ment to go much higher. Government intervention in the 
realm of tax reductions, the credit situation and defense and 
public-works spending will be an important instrument of 
support for the economy. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK: STRONG 


I'd like to wrap up my conclusions as far as I have gone: 

General business activity, based on gross national product 
as well as on total production, should reach a low not later 
than the second quarter or early third quarter of 1954. 


Disposable income will average higher for the year—de- 
spite the unemployment and lower take-home pay. 

Inventory liquidation, a key item in the present decline, 
should terminate not later than sometime in the third quar- 
ter. However, inventory accumulation will lag, especially in 
view of the relative stability of prices. 

There may be some easing in wholesale prices. But in gen- 
eral the 1953-54 decline will be characterized by remark- 
able price stability. 

The consumer has not been frightened. And he will not be 
frightened. He will continue to be a bulwark of an essentially 
healthy economic situation. 

The Government will supply additional strength, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that 1954 is an important congressional 
election year. 

And the American businessman will do as he has always 
done in a period of marked competition—he will resort to 
his ingenuity in creating something new, something different, 
at a price the consumer can pay. From here on, it will be a 
question of selling rather than producing. 

All factors involved will contribute to strengthening the 
American economy at a time when it vitally needs to be 
strong. The threat of Communism is still as great as ever. 
A Korean peace settlement has not yet been reached. A 
bloody war is still being waged in Indochina. Nine years 
after the war, there is still no agreement on Germany and 
Austria. We all know that these uncertainties in the inter- 
national sphere can best be met if we have a strong economy 
behind us. 

But I would be remiss in my duty to you if I did not 
tell you that the need of a strong economy does not 
mean that we cannot and will not have marked fluc- 
tuations in the business situations. America’s need for 
economic literacy, the Government’s need, the business- 
man’s need and your need are greater now than at any 
time in our history. 


Foregoing is the text of Mr. Zelomek’s speech before the 
Purchasing Agents Association of Elmira (N.Y.) at Williams- 
port, Pa., on March 25, 1954. 





-Jones & Laughlin 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY: ‘‘Too many people assume that this is the sharp postwar decline” 
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.--On Alaskan Way 


---On South Street 


Expressways Ease Traffic Snarls 


The width of a broad continent lies 
between New York City and Seattle. 
But both these far-separated cities are 
suffering from what is now a chronic 
ailment among U. S. population cen- 
ters: traffic tie-ups that waste time 
and money, are bad for business and 
hard on nerves. 

And both cities are turning for 
relief to new elevated expressways 
designed to carry a sizable volume of 
traffic swiftly and smoothly above 
congested streets. 

Alaskan Way Viaduct in Seattle 
diverts a considerable part of the 


city’s heavy north-south traffic away 
from the central business district. The 
viaduct, 2% miles long and with two 
decks—one roadway above and one 
below — extends along the Seattle 
waterfront, the Alaskan Way, which 
faces Puget Sound. 

South Street Elevated Highway 
in New York City, stretching for 
1.61 miles along the East River, is 
the newest link in the system of 
expressways that now almost encircle 
Manhattan. Shown above as it was 
nearing completion, the South Street 
Elevated Highway extends north- 


ward from the Battery Park Under- 
pass. Historic Brooklyn Bridge cuts 
across the picture at center. 

Both expressways were built with 
Bethlehem steel. For the South Street 
Expressway Bethlehem provided and 
installed the 16,000 tons of steelwork 
in the structure, plus more than 
11,000 tons of reinforcing steel and 
steel piling. For the Alaske- Way 
Viaduct 8,800 tons of reinforcing 
steel came from the Seattle plant of 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel. In 
addition Bethlehem Pacific supplied 
3,000 tons of piling. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Spring pickup in business, long expected, gives some signs of starting. 

Production is rising in a number of fields. Sales are improving, too. 

Orders to industry are increasing and prices seem to be firming. 

Unemployment gives evidence of declining a bit. 

These are all signs that the decline in activity may be at or near bottom, 
at least temporarily, and that improvement may be on the way. 








Most positive sign that activity is to speed up comes from the prediction 
of New York bankers that business loans will increase in the next three months. 
That's unusual for this time of year. But bankers say that a number of firms 
have indicated a need for money to finance greater production and sales. 





New orders to manufacturers rose more than seasonally in February to an 
adjusted figure’ of 21.8 billion dollars. January orders were 20.8 billions. 

Industries making durable goods--appliances, autos, etc.--accounted for 
most of the increase in orders over January. 

Manufacturers of soft goods got a slight increase in orders. Bookings 
for soft goods were ahead of February, 1953. 

Factory sales, however, lost ground in February, considering the season. 
Shipments from factories have dropped for five successive months. February 
dip was due chiefly to autos, which are increasing shipments now. 











Factory inventories took a 300-million-dollar dip in February. They are 
now 1 billion dollars below the peak of 47.1 billions in September. 

Lower inventories are taken as a healthy sign. The fact that they are 
being trimmed in orderly fashion, without dumping, is another good sign. It 
Shows absence of fright in the business community. 

Unfilled orders continue to drop, too. This doubtless results in part 
from the fact that distributors also are cutting back inventories. 

Backlog of durable-goods orders stood at 52.1 billions at end of February. 
That compares with 72.8 billions a year earlier. Nevertheless, the backlog 
still amounts to 4.7 months’ sales at the current rate of shipments. 











Employment figures also strike a mildly optimistic note. New claims for 
unemployment benefits declined again in the week ended March 20. Continued 
claims also showed a decline. March figures on the total number of jobless 
Stayed close to the February level. 


People's incomes--total going to individuals--took another moderate dip 
from January to February, to a rate of 282.9 billions a year. 

Income decline still is centered in producing industries, where pay rolls 
have been trimmed and weekly hours reduced. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Private pay rolls of retail and wholesale merchants, utilities, transport 
and communications companies, service industries are holding up. 

Government pay rolls, in the aggregate, are steady, too. 

This pattern again suggests that the business dip stems chiefly from cuts 
in production. In other fields of activity, business volume stays high. 








Income not derived from wages and salaries also is holding up. 
Operators of businesses--farm and nonfarm--continue to receive around 50 
billion dollars a year. 





Interest and dividend payments are running at around 23 billions a year. 
Farm income also has shown little change in recent months. 








Income payments so far this year are running slightly ahead of a year 
earlier, although they are down from the peak hit in 1953. Personal taxes also 
are lower than a year ago. So, in the aggregate, people have more money to 
spend now than they had at the same time a year ago. That's the chief reason 
why most analysts do not expect a sharp business decline in months ahead. 


Trade program of the President seems to be a middle-of-the-road plan. 

On tariffs, Mr. Eisenhower wants authority to cut rates 5 per cent a year 
in each of 3 years; cuts of not more than 50 per cent over a 3-year period in 
rates in effect on Jan. 1, 1945, on products imported only in small volume; 
and cuts to 50 per cent of value on all products that now carry higher rates, 
again over a 3-year period. 

Tariff cutting also would be negotiated under the Trade Agreements Act, 
would not be done on a wholesale scale. 

Peril points and escape clauses would be kept, So as to protect U.S. pro- 
ducers who might be injured by lower duties. 














On procedure, the Administration wants to revise commodity classifications 
and rate structures, to simplify definitions. This is aimed at improving the 
customs administration, to which other nations object. 

"Buy American" Act would be modified, so that U.S. suppliers would get no 
preferences over suppliers from abroad whose countries grant equal concessions 
to U.S. manufacturers in their own domains. 

The President also wants to give tax benefits to U.S. firms that invest 
abroad and to permit tourists to bring in $1,000 worth of merchandise duty-free 
as compared with the $500 limit now in effect. 











Trade policy outlined by the President obviously is aimed at steering a 
middle course between high-tariff advocates and free-traders. 

It's a guestion, though, whether Congress will go along. 

Business dip in U.S. has given a push to interests that want protection. 














The President proposes further to round out his program by promoting the 
orderly purchase abroad of needed raw materials, by promoting farm exports and 
by supporting a U.S. merchant marine. 


Census of U.S. business, for which Congress denied funds last year, may be 
made during the 1955 fiscal year. Congress is under pressure to grant funds. 
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Celanese* acetate helps conquer summer 


No man has ever wanted to swelter through summer, but until 

a few years ago, most men had to. Good, good-looking summer 

suits were priced high. In these past few years, Celanese acetate 

, has helped remove that barrier to comfort. Bringing fine tropicals 

me g' . within reach of all, it has contributed vitally to a great $100,000,- 
Celanese ye ' 000 market. : 





On this page—in four new acetate-blend suits by Gramercy Park 
—you see how superbly Celanese acetate conquers summer. 


Here is a man’s complete wardrobe. A cord suit that holds its 
I 
press. A subtle splash pattern. A tropic-weave suit, born to travel. 
A crisp, look of linen texture. Versatile Celanese acetate makes 
all of them possible, enhancing each with its innate elegance and 
cool, comfortable feeling. 
You will find these Gramercy Park tropicals advertised by 
These Gramercy Park summer suits, priced from $34.95 to $39.95, 
are tailored of acetate and Dacron or acetate and rayon fabrics, a ey on 
take summer’s hazards in stride. Today, one of every four suits played in stores. 
made is a summer suit. 


Celanese in national magazines in May and simultaneously dis- 


Is it any wonder that more and more of America is comfortably 
clothed with Celanese acetate? 


Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


@ Acetate 


one of the world’s great textile fibers 


CHEMICAL FIBERS TEXTILES * CHEMICALS PLASTICS CELLULOSE 
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MORE FOR YOUR MONEY NOW 


Most Excise Cuts Being Passed to Buyers 


Lower prices now are to be 
had on scores of things that fam- 
ilies buy. That's a result of cuts 
in federal sales taxes—or excises. 

Merchants have been offering 
important price savings—even 
without excise cuts. 

No general price drop, though, 
is expected by Government or 
business forecasters. 

If they‘re right, this is a good 
time to buy most things. 


Families who are wondering wheth- 
er to buy now the things they have 
been waiting for can put these facts 
down on the “plus” side: 

Cuts in federal sales taxes—or excises— 
are being passed on, in large part, to 
store customers. In a buyers’ market, few 
merchants hope to pocket these tax sav- 
ings themselves. There’s a melon worth 
a billion dollars a year to consumers. 

Price cuts that result, with few excep- 
tions, are to be had now. Congress fixed 
things up so that producers and distrib- 
utors will get rebates for taxes already 
paid on present stocks. They won't have 
to charge the customer the old tax. That 
goes for sales of appliances, furs, jewelry, 





—United Press 


THE PRESIDENT SIGNS 
. a billion-dollar tax cut 


100 








What Excise Cuts 
Mean to Consumers 


Old Price New Price* 
Fur coat $600.00 $550.00 
Diamond ring 360.00 330.00 
Costume jewelry 3.60 3.30 
Tea set, 


silver-plated 72.00 66.00 
Alarm clock 8.40 7.70 
Watch 96.00 88.00 
Suitcase 18.00 16.50 
Woman's 

handbag 9.60 8.80 
Face powder 1.44 1.32 
Perfume 6.00 5.50 
Golf clubs, set 150.00 145.00 
Tennis racket 15.00 14.50 
Mechanical 

pencil 1.50 1.45 
Fountain pen 10.00 9.70 
Cigarette lighter 5.00 4.85 
Light bulb £25 .24 
Pistol 40.00 39.78 
Camera 60.00 56.40 
Photo film .50 47 
Refrigerator 300.00 291.00 
Home freezer 350.00 339.50 
Power lawn 

mower 80.00 77.60 
Cook stove 260.00 252.20 
Electric blanket 40.00 38.80 
Clothes drier 240.00 232.80 
Toaster 18.00 17.46 
Flatiron 10.00 9.70 
Electric fan 16.00 15.52 
Water heater 140.00 135.80 
Garbage 

disposer 90.00 87.30 
Dishwasher 250.00 242.50 
Hot plate 20.00 19.40 
lroner 160.00 155.20 
Long-distance 

phone call 3.00 2.64 
Local phone bill 7.36 7.04 
Telegram 1.84 1.76 
Movie .60 .50 
Stage play 3.60 3.30 
Professional 

baseball 1.20 1.10 


College football 2.40 2.00 
Transportation 


fare 39.68 37.95 
Pullman berth 9.54 OAS 
Safe-deposit 

box 4.80 4.40 


*Assumes entire tax cut is passed along 
to consumers. 








cosmetics, most items. On a few—me- 
chanical pencils, film—dealers will have 
to decide whether to absorb the tax they 
paid or charge the customer for it. 

Other price cuts, not connected with 
excise relief, are being made these days 
on a wide variety of consumer products. 

The price picture shows that much 
clearly. Some other features of the price 
outlook are no less significant to ordinary 
families, and to businessmen. 

Excise cuts, just ordered by Congress 
and approved by the President, are shown 
in the table on this page—in terms of 
their effect on prices. 

A man now can take his wife and two 
children to what has been a 60-cent 
movie and save 40 cents on four full ad- 
missions. That assumes all the tax reliet 
is passed on to theatergoers, though many 
theater owners are expected to keep some 
of the tax saving themselves. 

The tax cuts mean, too, that a couple 
taking in a play will save something like 
60 cents. On a train trip from Washing- 
ton to Chicago, a couple taking berths 
will save $4.28. 

On some bigger outlays, savings will 
be more substantial. Buyer of a new 
home, for example, will save about $30 
if the home comes equipped with re- 
frigerator, stove, water heater, clothes 
drier and garbage disposer. If a freezer, 
a dishwasher and an ironer also are in- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE CUSTOMER LOOKS 


. @ spurt in sales? 
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THE 1953 ANNUAL REPORT OF 


FACTS FROM 


LION OLL 
COMPANY 








FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Net Working Capital—Dec. 31 

Current Ratio 

Net Properties (Fixed Assets) 

Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 

Shares of Capital Stock Outstanding 
Dec. 31 

Number of Stockholders 

Total Dividends Paid 


OPERATING SUMMARY 


1953 


$25,784,256 

3.11 
$99,039,397 
$96,246,302 


3,090,890 
16,498 
$ 6,181,775 


1952 


$26,207,331 

3.33 
$74,930,620 
$91,739,829 


3,090,884 
16,111 
$ 5,781,744 








Another Year of Growth — Lion Oil 
Company had another successful year 
in 1953. Earnings were up nearly 5% 
over the previous year, oil production 
was developed on holdings in the Denver- 
Julesburg Basin where the Company has 
in excess of 200,000 leasehold acres, and 
Lion was engaged in the largest expan- 
sion of manufacturing facilities in its 30 
years of existence. This expansion, part 
of which is now complete, is expected to 
increase earnings in 1954. 

In the eight years since World War II, 
the total assets of Lion Oil Company 
have increased more than six-fold. In 
this period over $112,000,000 has been 
expended for capital additions and en- 
largements. 


Chemical — The El Dorado chemical 
plant in 1953 set a new record in the 
production of anhydrous ammonia, the 
basic material from which other nitroge- 
nous chemicals are produced. Total 
output of this material was approxi- 
mately 210,000 tons. 

Construction of a new chemical plant 
near New Orleans is scheduled for com- 
pletion in the second quarter of 1954. 
These new facilities will -increase the 
Company’s ammonia producing capacity 
by about 110,000 tons a year. 


Petroleum— An enlargement of refining 
facilities, begun in 1952, was completed 
at year end but not in time to contribute 
to 1953 income. This expansion permits 
an increase of 50% in yield of improved 
quality gasoline, with little change in 
crude oil thruput. 

The most significant new development 
in the search for reserves of crude oil 
and natural gas was in the Colorado 
portion of the Denver-Julesburg Basin. 
During the year, Lion completed 22 net 
wells there. 


Dividends—Cash dividends, at the rate 














Number of Producing Wells (Net) 873 818 : 
Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 7,829,481 7,713,422 of $2 per share and totaling $6,181,775, 
Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 8,421,579 7,931,703 were paid during the year. That sum 
Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 363,954,581 368,091,487 ‘was 57.8% of net earnings for 1953. The 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 172,809 163,449 as 
Number of Employees—Dec. 31 2,732 2,623 Company has paid quarterly dividends 
Annual Payroll $13,547,482 $12,040,271 continuously since 1936. 
CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 1953 1952 

For Years Ended December 31 Amount Per Share Amount Per Share For 1953 Annual Report, 
Sales and Operating Revenues $89,959,405 $29.11 $88,625,282 $28.67 write Public Relations Dept., 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 73,034,145 23.63 72,082,857 23.32 803 Lion Oil Building, 
Net Income Before Provision for Taxes on Income 16,925,260 5.48 16,542,425 §.35 El Dorado, Arkansas 
Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income 6,237,000 2.02 6,331,000 2.05 
Net Income $10,688,260 $ 3.46 $10,211,425 $ 3.30 
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The FRYGUIDE on 
Sunbeam’s new appliance has 
to stay clear, legible and in 
place under extremes of heat, 
moisture, and abrasion of 
daily cooking and washing. 
Metal-Cal meets 
requirements for Sunbeam, 
as it does for hundreds of 
America’s finest products. 


Metal-Cal is .003-inch 
aluminum foil, applied with 
a pressure-sensitive adhesive 
that bonds to any smooth 
cohesive surface. The design 
is created in brilliant dyes, 
absorbed and sealed into an 
anodized surface. Metal-Cal 
gives you bright, lasting metal 
for your nameplates, labels, 
or other marking needs. No 
costly drilling, screws, rivets 
when you use Metal-Cals. 
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. . » Remodeling a kitchen 
can be $50 cheaper now 


cluded, there will be about $23 of addi- 
tional savings. 

Other new equipment—appliances the 
family won't find in the new home—will 
mean added savings for families prepar- 
ing for new-home living. For the home 
buyer who purchases a toaster, mixer, 
flatiron, fan, electric blanket and a few 
other small appliances, an added saving 
of $8 to $10 is in prospect. 

Or, again, a family that decides now 
to remodel and re-equip a kitchen may 
find that the excise cuts mean a reduc- 
tion of about $50 in the cost. 

Many family supplies and household 
operations, at the same time, will cost a 
shade less—phone bills, talcum, lipstick, 
for just a few examples. 

All those prospective savings, of 
course, assume that the entire tax cut is 
passed along to retail customers, a devel- 
opment widely taken for granted except 
in respect to movies. Actually, these 
changes could cause price cuts even 
bigger than excise reductions themselves. 
That may occur in the case of a product 
on which successive percentage mark-ups 
have been applied to a manufacturer's 
price that includes an excise tax. 

What this tax action means in terms 
of actual rates is that, where many prod- 
ucts and services have been subject to a 
20 per cent tax—and some to a 25 per 
cent levy—10 per cent now is to be the 
top in most cases. 

All of the retail excises—on furs, jewel- 
ry, leather goods, cosmetics and toilet 
preparations—are reduced from 20 per 
cent to 10 per cent. These are the taxes 
levied at the retail level—added charges 
that the merchant shows separately from 
the price he charges. 

Excises levied on manufacturers’ sales, 
too, generally are reduced to 10 per cent 
where they have been above that level. 
They had been 20 per cent on light 
bulbs, cameras and some others, 15 per 
cent on cigarette lighters and a few oth- 
ers. 

The rate on dozens of home appli- 
ances—run by electricity, gas or oil—is cut 
from 10 per cent to 5 per cent. Air- 
conditioners, though, are left at 10. 

Tickets to plays, movies, most enter- 
tainment performances are subject to the 
equivalent of a 10 per cent tax, instead 
of 20, and some are exempted entirely. 
Movies and other entertainment priced 
at 50 cents or less are tax-free. So are 
tickets to school athletic events, nonprofit 
museums, amateur performances of civic 
theaters, a few others. 

Other actions put the 10 per cent tax 
on local phone service, which had paid 

(Continued on page 103) 
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(Advertisement) 


WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes and eat in better restaurants. 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions. 
1 found that it works both ways. Men 
who are well off have to have the in- 
formation in The Journal. And average 
fellows like me can actually win ad- 
vancement and build up increased in- 
comes by reading The Journal. How do 
I know? Because not long ago I sub- 
scribed to The Journal and it has put 
me ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7000 to $20,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small business concerns. It 
can be of priceless benefit to ambitious 
young men. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in four cities—-New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. It costs $20 
a year, but you can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just tear 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. US 4-9 

















CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 





In Chicago...|t’s 
The 


ID IRAIKIE- 


Where the Loop meers the Lake 


Owner Management assures 
you of personalized service 
amid quiet, luxurious comfort 
» - - and it Costs No More. 





LAKE SHORE DRIVE 4 — MICHIGAN AYE 
, tino 
Telephone SUperior 7-2208 + Teletype No. CGISH 
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Finance Week 
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_,. Discounts given by some, 
lbigger trade-ins by others 


15 per cent; long-distance phone calls, 
formerly 25 per cent; domestic telegraph, 
cable and radio messages and transpor- 
tation tickets, all of which had been taxed 
at 15 per cent. 

Many things that consumers buy, 
though, will continue to carry the old 
rates. That goes for new cars, radios, 
television sets, firearms, club dues, caba- 
ret bills, liquor, cigarettes, gasoline and 
some others. 

Over-all result is to mean different 
things to different people. 

For businessmen, the excise cuts “will 
provide the stimulus that business needs” 
for a quick upturn, in the opinion of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. Mer- 
chants themselves are not in complete 
agreement as to the stimulus to be ex- 
pected, but they do agree on one thing: 
Although they may pick up few new 
sales as a direct result of tax cuts, they 
at least will stop losing specific sales. 
While cuts were pending, many prospec- 
tive customers waited for final action. 
Now the issues are settled, customers 
will have no reason to wait on Congress. 

For the consuming public, the cuts will 
mean a drop of something less than one 
half of 1 per cent in the official index of 
consumer prices—assuming all reductions 

are passed along. 

) For 2 million or so workers, that drop 
in prices—added to other recent declines 
-is likely to mean a 1-cent cut in hourly 
wage rates. That’s a 40-cent cut in week- 
ly pay for workers covered by contracts 
geared to living costs. 

To budget planners in the Eisenhow- 
er Administration, the reductions mean 
a billion-dollar addition to the annual 
federal deficit. 

Other developments, meanwhile, are 
oeurring on the consumer price front. 

Price cutting in most places around 
the country is providing consumer sav- 
ings even without benefit of excise reduc- 
tions, Concessions take the form of out- 
tight discounts from the regular price in 
some cities—those in which “fair trade” 
laws offer no insuperable barrier. In oth- 
es, Outsize trade-in allowances provide 
indirect price cuts. 

In one fairly big city, for example, you 
can buy a 1954 “famous make” 21-inch 
console TV set—regular price $300—for 
$200. Or you can have a $380 air-con- 
ditioner for $239. A $32 deep fryer will 
cost you $21.50; a $19 steam iron, $12. 

Those are “regular discount prices”— 
hot special sale offerings. That applies, 
too, to a $37.50 coffee maker that goes 
for'$25.14, a $24 toaster that sells for 
$16, a $29.50 electric shaver at $17.40. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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WHERE BUSINESS GETS POWER 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 





One of the largest cities in America’s ‘‘Power Bowl,” 
St. Louis has huge supplies of coal, oil, gas and 
water close at hand. Its use of each is growing. 
Production of electricity has increased 50° since the 
war, while natural gas deliveries have risen from 150 
million to 450 million cubic feet per day. Overall 
utility expansion has amounted to $600 million dur- 
ing the postwar years... St. Louis, nearest major 
city to the U. S. center of population, is at the center 
of activity in business! 


witha Great Bank to Help Yout 


F 


Your association with First 
National Bank in St. Louis not 
only speeds your business trans- 


actions . .. it identifies you, as well. THE FIRST 


And with information provided by naTionNaAL BANK 
First National—whose directors uIs 
hold key positions in St. Louis IN ST. LO 
business—you’ll find it’s easier to | 
plan ahead. First National is at 

the center of activity in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Approach 






to a 


new you 













u P to your ears or just bored to tears? Re-“do” 
The Gideon with relaxation as you like it — in- 
| Raa Breen me drowsing “ 

o- outdoors pine- sweep- 
ing, arousing. And it’s true 
—next door—The Spa.. 
billions ofbillowy mineral 
bubbles bathe good-by to 
troubles ...introduce you 
to the delightful new you. 
For reservations, free 
booklet, write Myron H. 
Woolley, Manager. 

Privately operated at The 
Saratoga Spa, Saratoga 


Li TN: uy 
Springs, New York. 


; ay 
The Spa is Owned and its 


Health Services Operated by The State of New York. 
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The Men from 
MISSOURI 


Heart of America 







you can make 
the most of your 


‘Kaow-tow’ 


If you can operate more 
profitably from a central 
shipping location, with a 
cooperative labor market 
and rich resources of power 
and materials . . . you'll be 
interested in what the Mis- 
souri industrial planning 
experts have to show you. For detailed, 
confidential reports on how Missouri can 
meet your specific needs, our entire staff of 
skilled personnel is at your service. 


The buildings you need may be already 
standing. Choice facilities are always being 
made available by Missouri's fast-growing 
industries. Write today for our current list 


of available buildings. — 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 0-47 Jefferson City, Missouri 
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Know Where 


Finance Week 








What economists see 
suggests “Good time to buy” 


All these products are what the trade 
calls “famous makes,” as are the big 
home freezer and the kitchen copper- 
ware—both selling at 35 per cent off. 

Merchants who sell at these discounts, 
in order to move stocks, presumably will 
be able to afford even lower prices now 
that excises are cut. 

New cars, available almost everywhere 
at substantial price concessions, will not 
be directly affected by excise reductions. 
Neither will other goods and services 
that take the big part of the family budg- 
et dollar—food, clothing, rent, furniture, 
medical care. 

All of these things, though, compete 
for the consumer dollar. If excise cuts di- 
vert dollars to items given tax relief, 
then more price-cutting pressure may be 
applied to items not affected by tax re- 
duction. 

No general price decline of any im- 
portance, however, is predicted by busi- 
ness or Government economists. What 
they hold out to hesitant buyers, instead, 
is the prospect of a fairly stable price 
level in months ahead—price cuts on 
some things, but nothing like general or 
major price deflation. If they’re right, this 
is as good a time to buy as any. 

This outlook, though, assumes no more 
important drops in industry output, em- 
ployment and consumer incomes. 





Cheaper Loans 
But Few Takers 


No rush to borrow money is develop- 
ing among families and businessmen, de- 
spite official encouragement given to both 
borrowers and lenders. Bank loans con- 
tinue to sag. 

In money and credit you see clearly 
mirrored the gentle downslide of business 
activity and Government’s calm effort to 
check that slide. 

Official strategy is to keep the country’s 
banks filled to overflowing with funds 
that can be loaned to people who want 
to buy new cars, or homes or other things, 
or to businessmen who want to expand 
their stocks of goods. If people take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity, the money 
supply expands and fresh demands are 
created for goods and services. 

Problem is to get people to borrow the 
money that’s proffered. Bank loans show 
what’s happening. 

Business loans extended by weekly re- 
porting members of the Federal Reserve 
System are down more than half a billion 

(Continued on page 105) 


Send A Copy 





To Your Friend 
.--WITHOUT CHARGE 
ei i | 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 

Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of 
“U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 

CL) If possible, send the April 9, 
1954, issue. 
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Finance Week 





. . . Consumers borrowing 
less from big-city banks 


dollars from December—and from a year 
ago. That compares with negligible de- 
clines in the same period of most re- 
cent years, and a rise in some. This de- 
spite the fact that banks recently cut 
their interest rates to businessmen for 
the first time in 19 years. 

Home starts are running strong so far 
in 1954. Yet real estate loans held by 
these same banks have had a rise of only 
36 millions this year, barely more than 
in early 1949 and less than in other 
recent years. 

Consumer loans held by these banks 
are down a quarter of a billion dollars— 
double the decline of early 1949. 

Money-supply picture also shows 
what's happening. Weekly reporting 
banks, again, give an up-to-date picture 
of a major part of that supply. 

Demand deposits of these banks are 
off about 2.9 billions since the start of 
the year. Those deposits, along with cur- 
rency, are the active part of the money 
supply. 

Time deposits, the least active part, on 
the other hand, have been gaining stead- 
ily. The share held by these weekly re- 
porting banks is up nearly 2 billions, or 
more than 10 per cent, from a year ago. 
People are putting their money where it 
can rest a while, and earn more money. 

Price of money, meanwhile, is softer 
all the time, and reduced for many types 
of borrowers. The Treasury now pays 
about 1 per cent for the same short-term 
loans that cost 2 per cent a year ago. 
Commercial paper—the unsecured IOU’s 
on which companies with good credit 
standing borrow—has been cut several 
times in rate. 

With funds plentiful, investors are 
bidding prices up—and yields down—on 
bonds sold by corporations, the Treasury 
and State and local governments. 

All of these borrowers, along with 
businessmen on their short-term loans, 
are able to get cash considerably more 
cheaply than they could a year ago. 

Yet no rush to borrow has been no- 
ticed. Bank loans continue to lag, with 
many lenders out looking for business. 

What Government officials are point- 
ing out, however, is that while no bor- 
rowing rush has been generated, neither 
has there been any rush to liquidate 
credit. If the abundant-credit program 
of Government isn’t persuading business- 
men and families to borrow, it almost 
certainly is averting credit deflation that 
otherwise could be serious. 

And, say officials, when people re- 
cover their. composure and start laying 
new spending plans, the loan money will 
be there for them—at low prices. 
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CANDIDATES 
For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


"nsec ELECTRIC'S 8-point advance following the announcement of 
a proposed 3-for-1 split has stimulated interest in other candidates for 
stock splits. Announcement of a split often results in a considerable rise in 
the price of a stock. Among prominent companies that split their stocks last 
year, Aluminum Co., Crown Zellerbach, and General American Transporta- 
tion, all have scored gains of 10 points or more. A strong stock market gives 
an ideal background for splits, and many more can be expected. 


A list of 31 companies likely to announce splits or large stock 
dividends has just been prepared by UNITED’S Staff. These 
are strong, prosperous concerns where dividend increases can 
easily be afforded. The background in each case points to a 
stock split eventually and an increase in the cash dividend. 
Current dividends on these stocks offer you yields up to 9%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on ‘*31 Candidates in Line for Stock Split- 
Ups.” In addition we will send you without extra charge the next 4 issues of the weekly 
United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and 
Washington Developments. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


UNITED Reports (~— Fit out COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -—- 
N-68 
| 


are backed by 34 years’ ex- 
perience in counselling 
investors. They are used 


a a i oslo e lae 


by more investors than any iid gnuhiint niin din aia cd wa asmaee 


other advisory service. 


act NOW! mai UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


coupon with only $1 ! 210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















From experienced NTLS suppliers 
of “All-Service” leasing . . . 


a customers ! 
s—NTLS ae 





7 ii 
= use — everything ee directory 
of NTLS leasing companies o 


brochure. ‘ Chicage a 


We'll buy your Fe 
= as 0¢ 










present fleet! 


























DIVIDEND NOTICE 
aot LP US 


The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated, 
on March 23, 1954; declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable May 15, 1954, cto holders of 
record April 27, 1954. 


*% Operating Units * 
DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 

DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 
\_ AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, INC. : 




















When you re headed 


toward Boston... 


ask the fellow in the next seat 
which Boston hotel he recom- 
mends . . . Chances are he will 
suggest the famous Parker 
House — and that’s because 
experienced travelers know it is 
Boston’s most conveniently lo- 
cated hotel and is_ world 
renowned for its superior ac- 
commodations, food and service! 


Parker House 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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Foresight on its new plant site 
at Hampstead, Md., is paying off for 
Black & Decker. Increased production is 
already pouring out of the first section of 
the new plant, located on former acres of 
farm land—and the second 100,000 square 
foot unit is just now taking its place on 
Black & Decker’s growing assembly line. 









make good connections 
on the lines of Western Maryland 


Black & Decker faced a problem. ever-expanding American and foreign 


markets. 
Good business had brought it on. They 


were getting too big for their manufac- 
turing facilities. 


Industries seeking new locations in the 
area we serve are offered site-hunting 
help and top-level cooperation, without 
So the world’s largest manufacturers of delays. 

portable electric tools had need foranew _[f you have a site-location problem — or 
plant. And, with it, good railconnections _g shipping problem —maybe we can help 
-..to move raw materials in, and finished —_ you. Certainly we’d like to try. Just call 
products out. the Western Maryland representative 


They found exactly what they wanted... "°@rest you. 


on the Western Maryland, in beautiful, 

open country just outside Baltimore. An W. ES’ I. ERN MAR YLAN. D RAIL W. AY 
ideal site for a plant designed for a mil- St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 

lion square feet . . . to serve better their Important link in the movement of heavy traffic East and West 
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Business Around the World 





LONDON @ BONN @ PARIS 


>> Britain's competitive position in the world market worries the London Govern- 

ment. British exports seem to be on dead center. There's been hardly any 
change in value for three years past. 

Warning is sounded by the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, R. A. Butler. 

British export prices must not rise, he says. Competition from other 
exporting countries increases constantly. Some are cutting prices sharply. 

British costs must be kept down. Implication is that neither wages nor 
profits should be increased unless higher productivity allows for such increases 
without hiking costs. Many British unions are after higher wages. Many British 
companies have been reporting earnings gains and bigger dividends. 

Butler is trying to jolt the British, who see their industry running at 
record levels and don't look further. They easily forget that British fortunes 
rise and fall on exports--what is sold abroad-=not on what is made at home. 











>> British labor unions are still out for all they can get, pushing aside 
pleas to restrain their wage demands. 

Big mechanical workers' union, 3 million strong, has just gotten a sub- 
stantial wage raise after 10 months of haggling and threats. 

Machinery makers claim this raise will mean higher prices for their products, 
many of which are exported. This is just the result the British Government 
wants to avoid. So these manufacturers will now be squeezed between higher wages 
and the Government's desire to keep selling prices down. 








>> Most of Britain's exports are manufactured goods. A large part of American 
and German exports are, too. This is getting to be an intensely competitive 
field. British Government officials have just put out figures showing how the 
major exporters of manufactured products are doing, one against another. This 
study contrasts the share of the world trade in manufactures secured by chief 
competitors during recent years and before the war. 

Western Germany's share, expanding rapidly in recent years, in the first half 
of 1953 was 54 per cent as large as before the war. German expansion has been 
chiefly at the expense of Britain. 

The British share of world trade in this field of manufactured exports has 
dropped a bit below the prewar level. 

The U.S. share is considerably larger than before the war. 











>> To give you an idea of what's been happening since 1950 in certain types of 
manufactured products that German exporters have been plugging: 
In machinery and electrical apparatus, Germany has enlarged her share of 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


the world trade from 8 per cent in 1950 to 17 per cent last year. 

In automobiles, Germany's share of the market has doubled--mostly at the 
expense of American and Canadian auto manufacturers. British share--unchanged. 

In chemicals, Germany went up from 14 to 22 per cent, with the main sufferer 
again being the U.S. Germany had a pre-eminent position in chemical exports 
before the war. Germans mean to recapture that position--apparently. 

In rayon piece goods, the German share has gone from 2 per cent in 1950 to 
10 per cent. The U.S., Britain, Japan and others feel this competition. 

German export expansion is impressive. But competitors have to consider 
that the end is not yet in sight. German exports of manufactures are still a 
much smaller share of the world total than before the war. The Germans still 
haven't bitten off as much of the pie as they hope to chew. 














>> The French National Assembly has just passed the first important tax-reform 
bill since 1936. The average French taxpayer seems to be the chief gainer. 

All Frenchmen are "forgiven" 10 per cent of their net income. They will 
pay income tax on only 90 per cent of their income. Minimum income level sub- 
ject to taxation is raised. Effect is to wipe out income tax for about half 
the wage earners in France. French family with one child and an income of 
$5,000 will now pay about half as much income tax as the American counterpart. 

Taxes and penalties will be boosted for those declaring small incomes while 
showing obvious benefits of large ones. Returns of those owning automobiles, 
race horses, two houses and the like will be subjected to special scrutiny. Tax 
dodging for years has been a favorite sport in France. 

Tax rate on corporations is raised from 34 to 36 per cent. 

Business-transactions tax, applied at every stage of manufacture and sale, 
is to be replaced by a simpler, less onerous tax. The pyramiding transactions 
tax has helped to keep French retail prices very high. 

Rate of tax exemption on business investment is to be increased. 

General aim of the tax reform is to increase individuals’ savings and 
incentive to work; to encourage productive investment; to strike at tax dodgers. 























>> Tax reform is part of a larger plan designed to deal with France's perennial 
problems: discontented labor, low productivity, insufficient investment. 

French prices on everything except food were frozen in February. This 
action was taken to compensate for the Government's refusal to allow minimum wages 
to be raised. A small bonus was given to lowest-paid workers, however. 

Wage scale is tied to the cost-of-living index. Government hope is that 
living costs can be kept from going up and that the uneasy truce with the labor 
unions can be continued. Lowering of income taxes, in effect, gives all workers 
a raise. Government aim is to sop this up in savings channels. 

Gold hoarding is becoming much less popular in France since the premium 
prices for gold have practically disappeared. This is a break for the Government, 
Since more francs will now presumably find their way into bank savings, Govern- 
ment bonds or other productive investment. 

Meanwhile, credit policies have been loosened up. It's easier now for busi- 
nessmen and farmers to get credit. Interest rates are lowered. 

Question is whether all these related actions will bring French costs down 
and French productivity up and, at the same time, make the French worker more 
contented with his lot. It's a great deal to expect in a dispirited country. 
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SPECIAL STEELS 
ALSO NEED THE 
CRAFTSMANS ATTENTION... 


In creating a stained glass window, or compound- 
ing special steels, the skill and experience of the 
maker are basic ingredients. 

For more than half a century Crucible has been 
a leading producer of special steels, prescription- 
made for specific applications. REX® high speed 
steels, choice of the tool maker... REZISTAL® 
stainless, bright, long-lasting versatile metal... 
MAX-EL® free machining alloy steels for the 
toughest heavy machinery construction, are but a 
few of the famous names in the Crucible family of 
fine steels. 

These steels and hundreds of other grades are 
regularly carried in Crucible warehouses through- 
out the country. When you need special steels, or 
help in selecting the best steel analysis or fabricat- 
ing technique for your particular job, call Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
k oa, 
5A. yeaus of Fine) steelmaking (OX ¢ta 

~ @ 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. * SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. © PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, © SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. * TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN * NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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Investors are bidding stock prices up, 
encouraged by the growing resistance 
of business activity to further declines. 

Stocks have risen to their best level 
since 1929—a quarter of a century ago. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average 





per cent below this year’s January- 
February average. There has been a 
lag in sales of furniture, rugs and 
other goods. Also, many customers 
put off purchases to benefit by lower 
excise taxes, effective April 1. 


: Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


for bargains. Credit customers often 
have been discouraged by loss of 


overtime pay, by unemployment, orm 


the fear of it. Lenders, moreover, are 
asking larger down payments on 


credit sales, especially sales of used™ 














autos. 

Ratios of credit extended to retail sales J 
reflect these influences. In the first” 
two months of 1954, credit extended4 
on auto sales was 34 per cent of sales 
of automotive stores. That compares 
with 42 per cent in the same period a: 
year ago. For home furnishings, the 
ratio this year is 75 per cent, against 
82 last year. 

Manufacturers’ reports on orders bear 
close watching. 

Orders received in February rose 5 per} 
cent above January. In the same 
month, department stores placed heav- 
ier orders with their suppliers, though 
they usually order less in February. 

Unfilled orders of manufacturers fell 
1.6 billions in February. The order 
backlog, shown in the top chart, stood 
at 54.5 billions on March 1, down 30> 
per cent from the peak of September, 
1952. 

Factory output, at 122 on the indicator, 
still has had no recovery. Auto output 
is up, but the gain is largely seasonal. 
Steel mills scheduled operations at 68 
per cent of capacity in the week ended 
April 3. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
were 16.9 per cent below a year ago 
in the week ended March 27. 

Business recovery, when it comes, will 
probably be signaled by a brisk re- 
covery in orders for goods. Orders are 
up a bit already. Their movement will 
be followed closely in coming months. 


climbed to 306 on April 1 in heavy 
trading. The level was 20 per cent 
above last September’s low. 

Sensitive commodity prices are firm. 
Industrial raw materials advanced a 
bit further in the week ended March 
31 under leadership of wool, tin, lead 
and copper scrap. 

Insured unemployment fell to 2,390,- 
000 in the week ended March 27, a 
small decline for the third straight 
week. Layoffs of 293,000 were the 
second lowest for this year. 

Construction activity set a new record 
rate in March. 

Consumer demand, though less eager 
than a year ago, responds strongly to 
price reductions on goods having po- 
tent sales appeal. 

Auto dealers sold nearly halt a million 
new cars in March, about 5 per cent 
below March, 1953. Dealers have 
650,000 cars for buyers to choose 
from—a record number. There is a 
wide choice of models and colors. 
Often the customer can drive a hard 
bargain. 

Television sets sold at retail totaled a 
half million or more in February, a 
volume about equal to a year ago. 
Prices are down. Consumer buying 
has cut the industry’s inventory by a 
million sets since the inventory peak 
of last year. 

Department-store sales averaged about 
108 on the indicator in March, down 
6 per cent from a year ago but only 1 


Use of installment credit is down 
sharply. Outstanding installment debt 
shrank to 21.2 billions on March 1, 


















































Source: Comm partment 4. By U.S. News Pub. Corp 
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down 293 millions in a month. New 
credit extended in February was 13 
per cent beiow a year ago. Repay- 
ments were 7 per cent above last year. 
The drop in new credit extended is due 
partly to the less urgent demand for 
hard goods, partly to a drop in the 
ratio of credit sales to total sales. 
More cash customers are out shopping 
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US.ROVAL MASTER 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


protection 


other such tire! 


NO SKID SCARE of ordinary tires. 
Exclusive Royaltex Tread design has 
as many as 47 tread rows to hold the 
road base, giving the only such skid 
protection. 


oy 


NO SUCH MILEAGE—Because of 
their deep undertread, Royaltex Tread 
rows are renewable, without recap- 
ping—giving you 3 tire lives in 1—up 
to twice the safe miles. 


NO CURB SCUFF — Patented Curb 
Guard* Protective Rib, protects side- 
walls from scuff and damage. (*Ex- 
clusive property and Trademark of 
United States Rubber Company.) 


NO-SLIP-TEST—At your U. S. Royal 
Dealer’s test a Royal Master tread 
section. On wet glass, under strong- 
est pressure, it has none of the slip or 
slide of ordinary treads. 














(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages ore written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 
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H-BOMB HYSTERIA 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


ANY OF THE COMMENTS both here and abroad on 

the latest tests showing the fantastic power of the 

H-bomb unite in a common plea. It is that every effort 

now must be made to prevent further wars—as if the 

decision on such a desirable objective is solely in the 
hands of the United States. 

Perspective will be lost in the current hysteria and 
little progress made toward achieving a durable peace 
if the emphasis is continually placed on destructive 
weapons instead of on the facts relating to the power of 
decision by the Soviet Government, which can conceiv- 
ably take the initiative in ordering those new weapons 
to be used in a war of aggression. For the heart of the 
unsolved problem is not how to convince the free world 
that peace is better than war but how an effective re- 
straint can be imposed on a small number of evil men 
in Moscow who temporarily have captured control of a 
large population. 

America may have all the peaceful instincts and de- 
sires of a saint and yet find herself face to face with 
the devil, who, when he has a sufficient arsenal, may 
try to force frightened nations to do his bidding. 

The question is not novel just because the latest 
weapons are of novel strength. The British people, who 
faced so courageously the terrible bombardment dur- 
ing World War II by Nazi rockets and block-buster 
bombs, know what terror can be like and how, despite 
the underground shelters, thousands of lives of civilians 
were lost. Terrorizing the non-combatant popula- 
tion did not win the last war. Destruction of certain 
industrial plants of Germany by selective bombing 
was the decisive factor, along with pressure by our 
troops on armies whose vital supply lines were being 
pounded to pieces. 


Everyone knows today that the United States 
would not be experimenting with the hydrogen bomb if 
the Communists had not stolen scientific secrets from 
us and begun testing the same type of bombs them- 
selves. Whether we like it or not, we are in the midst of 
an armament race such as has preceded nearly every 
great war. Because our enemy arms to the hilt, we too 
arm to the hilt. It’s a familiar story. 

But there is another part of the story which needs to 
be told and retold. It is the failure of some peace-loving 
nations in the past to be realistic—to spend the neces- 
sary money and make the necessary sacrifices to rearm 
and to be resolute instead of wobbly in the critical 
stages of diplomacy. Thus, the British and French were 
singularly short-sighted when they let Hitler build up 
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his military strength from 1933 to 1939. They even sold 
him munitions and raw materials with which to make 
weapons up to the last few months before World War 
II broke out. We alsd failed for a long time to embargo 
the export of munitions to Japan. 

Today—this very week—Britain is demanding that 
the United States agree to relax restrictions on trade 
with the Communist countries. The usual quibbles 
that the commodities are not “strategic” are being ad- 
vanced. Soviet Russia and her satellites, of course, need 
consumer goods. The captive peoples are restless and 
might revolt if they can’t buy consumer goods. So the 
free world is about to help out the totalitarian govern- 
ment by permitting it to acquire consumer goods which 
are “nonstrategic” and thus enable her to concentrate 
her energies and her factories on making munitions 
of war. This can only aid the Communist regime by 
strengthening the Kremlin’s hold on the people. 

Plainly our policy should be to drive a wedge be- 
tween the Communist Government in Moscow and the 
people. We should be striving earnestly to win to our 
side the people behind the Iron Curtain. We should 
never assist in strengthening the prestige of the Com- 
munist Government at home. 

If, moreover, as a consequence of the news of the 
H-bomb tests, a frightened America and her frightened 
allies manifest weaknesses, we may unwittingly encour- 
age the aggressor. His miscalculation as to our true 
willingness to resist in the local conflicts of the “cold 
war” could bring on the big war we dread so much. 


We must not diminish by one iota our readi- 
ness to fight if need be. We cannot accept pacifism or 
non-resistance. We can hold out the hand of friendship 
to all the peoples behind the Iron Curtain and tell them 
again and again that their rulers have refused to co- 
operate in a program of peace and have declined re- 
peatedly to agree to submit to a system of international 
inspection. This we have offered through the United 
Nations as a means of controlling, if not eliminating, 
the use of massive weapons of war. 

Now is the time of all times to be diligent in the use 
of moral force. It can exercise incalculable influence 
over the minds of human beings everywhere. For today 
it is not the production of the big bomb which is the 
key to it all. Primarily the key is to be found in the 
minds of the people of the Soviet Empire, who need to 
be persuaded that they have no enemies anywhere in 
the world today except among the unscrupulous men 


. in the Kremlin itself. 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
“‘no dust bag to empty” 


“ffalional Accounting Machines save us *27,537 a year... 


return 141% annually on our investment.’’ 


“Since we manufacture as many as 200 
different and highly complicated prod- 
ucts as well as vacuum cleaners under 
the same roof at the same time. we need 
an unusually flexible system of account- 
ing control for sound operation. 

“After careful comparison with other 
accounting systems, we decided that the 
National System was best suited to the 
complexities of our accounting problems. 
National Accounting Machines have 
exceeded our most optimistic expecta- 
tions and proved to be a most profitable 


investment. They save us $27,537 a year 
which repays their cost every 82 months 
—an annual return of 141% on our 
investment. 

“We use Nationals for Accounts 
Receivable, Accounts Payable and Dis- 
tribution, Payroll, Union Reports, 
Quarterly Reports, W-2’s and a wide 
variety of other accounting jobs.” 
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President 


—LEWYT CORPORATION, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Manufacturers of prezision electronic 
and mechanical equipment.” 


In all sizes and kinds of business, Nationals 
pay for themselves out of the money they 
save, then continue savings as annual profit. 
National's exclusive combination of features 
does up to 4 of the work automatically, and 
what machines do automatically operators 
cannot do wrong. Operators are happier, 
too, because their work is made easier. Your 
nearby National representative will gladly 
show how you can SAVE with Nationals. 
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A LOT OF PEOPLE today don’t know about Francis Parkman. 


Yet they should, for there is so much about Francis 
Parkman that’s good for all of us to know. So you start to 
tell people about him. And suddenly you discover that 
Francis Parkman was several kinds of man... and 

that each kind deserves a telling. 

Francis Parkman was a brilliant kind of man. A great 
historian who made the people he wrote about live and 
breathe again. When he takes you along the Oregon Trail, 
you can feel the sting of alkali ‘dust in your eves and smell 


the pungent sage. You sit with him in the lodge of Big Crow 


and see the fat buffalo meat sputter and smoke on the fire. 
You feel the bitter cold and the terror that night 
of the Deerfield Indian massacre. 


Francis Parkman was a determined kind of man. He 
planned his whole career when he was still a schoolboy — 
then lived it out exactly as planned! He made up his mind 
that he would write the whole detailed history of the 
French and English conflict for empire in America. He 
started in 1848 when he was 25—kept at it all his life— 
and published the last volumes just before he died at 7 


Francis Parkman was a courageous kind of 
man. He was in delicate health as a yr 





He brightened the dim record of our past... 





youth, yet tramped over miles of historic ground, storing 
up details in his mind. He lived in hardship with Indians, so 
he could write about them accurately later. By his 
twenty-fifth birthday, his health had become so bad that 


he could work only ‘a half-hour a day, and could keep his ' 
eyes open only in a darkened room. But by stretching wires 
across a board to guide his pen, he learned to write with 
his eves closed. Duri ing this period of his life he was able to | 
average only q few lines a day. But he kept doggedly at it. I 
And slowly through the years he gained in strength, and the 


massive volumes grew .,. La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West, The Old Regime in Canada, Frontenac 
and New France and Louis XIV, and finally —not long 
before he died— Montcalm and Wolfe, and A Half 
Century of Conflict. 


We have learned a lot from those great history books that 
Francis Parkman wrote. But perhaps we can learn a lot 
more from the /ife that Francis Parkman /ived. For he 
showed us that a man can go on to greatness, no matter 
how long the road, or how many blocks are thrown across 
it, if he has the heart and the will to keep trying. 
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